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Her preparation for her present career 
as wildlife photographer and nationwide 
lecturer was unintentional. Her reputa- 
tion just grew along with the earcellence 
of ber originally avocational work A 
Californian since ber childhood, Laurel 
Reynolds now lives in Piedmont with ber 
two children and  physician-busband 
whose hobby bas always been bird study. 
A contributor to the Audubon Magazine 
and for years editor of the Pacific Audu- 
bon magazine, The Gull, Mrs. Reynolds 
has also produced several well-known 
color motion pictures on scenery and 
wildlife in most of the United States 
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Audubon House and the Library are open Monday through 
Friday from 9 to 5. Closed Satardays, Sundays and Holidays. 


Your Membership Supports This Work: 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more than eight 
million children in schools and youth groups have 
been enrolled since 1910. 

Audubon Camps, for training adults in nature and 
conservation, at Medomak, Maine; 
Norden, California 


Greenwich, Con- 


necticut; 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and color motion 
pictures which reach an audience of 500,000 people 


a year in some 160 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours around Lake Okeechobee 
and into the Everglades National Park, under direc- 


tion of trained naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of original art 
by famous bird painters. 


Branches and Affiliates of your Society advance 


the Audubon cause in more than 200 communities. 


Research Projects, especially for species threat- 


ened with extinction. 


Photo and Film Department, from which wild- 
life photographs and slides can be purchased and 


educational films rented 


Service Department, through which advice as to 


nature books, prints, bird cards, binoculars, etc., 


may be obtained, and such items purchased. 


Public Information Department services mem- 
bers, and furnishes the press and radio with infor- 
mation about nature and conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to all mem- 
Illustrated ($2.00 a year), well 
adapted to school use and illustrated in color; 
fudubon Field Notes ($2.00 a year), publishes re- 
sults of bird watching, including seasonal reports 
and bird censuses; Nature Program Guide, Junior 
Audubon Nature Bulletins are for 
teachers and youth leaders. 


bers; Outdoors 
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iana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island; San Gabriel River Sanctuary, Los 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
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Angeles, 
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Letters 


Golf Courses As Sanctuaries 


During the 1951 the 
Minikahda Country Club in Minneapolis were 
asked to and bird-feeding 
project. Some members built or purchased their 
Others contributed funds for 


winter of members of 


finance a birdhouse 
own birdhouses 
this purpose 

Seventy houses in all were provided for put 
flickers, flycatchers, blue 
ducks, tree swallows and 
wrens. The houses were erected in early spring 
largely on steel posts scattered over the golf 
course. 


ple martins, crested 


birds, wood house 


We had 47 occupancies the first year, includ 
ing two houses occupied by crested flycatchers, 
17 by house wrens, four by tree swallows and 
three by purple martins. 

Each birdhouse has an aluminum plate show- 
ing the donor. The project has 
created a tremendous interest among the mem 
It occurred to some of us that 


name of the 


bers of the club. 
as we develop and beautify a golf course, we 
destroy a large percentage of the natural nesting 
sites for birds. We thought that if we provided 
a sufficient number of nesting houses, we could 
as a natural sanctuary for 


restore the golf courses 


the species of birds which formerly nested there 
The first year’s success is very gratifying. Some 


relocations will be made this coming year and 
the number of houses will be expanded. It is 
hoped that the success of this project will en 
coun 


courage other golf courses throughout the 


try to follow a similar plan 
Wuitney H 
Minnesota 


EASTMAN 


Minneapolis 


Broley Reports on Eagles 


I have covered most of my territory and have 
only seven active bald eagle nests. Between 
Tampa and Englewood, Florida—some 80 miles 

I have only two nests, and one of these is only 
500 feet from a trailer camp and the birds are 
disturbed frequently. Between Tampa and Eng 
lewood there are 40 vacant Some 
of these are in quiet places where there is no 
disturbance but no birds have claimed them 
What has happened to these eagles? 


In 1950 I 


some nests. 


banded 25 eagles; last season I 


“Sure to become to bird watchers 
what Duncan Hines is to gourmets.” 
—Audubon Magazine 


A GUIDE TO 


Bird Finding 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


Chis book 
species occurring regularly in 26 states 
and when to go, and how to get there. 
emphasis has been placed on important bird 
concentrations; the representative habitats of 
each locality are described in detail; national 
and state parks, and wildlife refuges 
are included, together with private sanctuaries, 
ornithological institutions and societies. With 
hints for the bird finder, reference material, an 
index by common names and 72 illustrations by 
George M. Sutton 


giv en 
where 
Special 


tells you how to locate any 


forests 


‘A really different guide and one which ably 
fills a real need. The importance of this Bae 
deker to the birds will be realized at once by 
neophytes and by experienced bird students.” 

—Baltimore Sun 
$>.00 at all hookstores 
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~—4 
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How To Select 
Bimoculers 


Trap for fun —. or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today 


HAVAHART, 51-M Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
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GET READY 


FOR SPRING 


Send for these timely 


guides to the out-of-loors 


reudubou 
Nature Sdlletins 


10¢ EACH 


THE PARADE OF SPRING WILD 


FLOWERS 


THE MYSTERIES OF BIRD 
MIGRATION 


FROGS AND TOADS 
FRESH-WATER AQUARIUMS 


ANIMAL TRACKS IN MUD, SAND 
AND SNOW 


Or.. 


Complete set of 60 AUDUBON 
VATURE BULLETINS at the special 
price of $5.00 for the set. 


Send for 


{ complete annotated list of all 60 of these 
attractive, interesting, illustrated bulletins 


will be sent on request. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


banded 25; but I will do well to get 18 or 20 
this year. 
Cuarces L. BRowey 


lampa, Florida 


Youngest Member Is Texan 


We introduce herewith, to the Audubon 
membership throughout the United States, the 
member of the National Audubon 
Society—John Wagner, Jr. of Kerrville, Texas. 


At the time his me mbership was sent to Audu 


youngest 


bon House, 
utes. We 
record has been set. 


his age was 29 hours and 15 min 
feel perfectly safe in saying that a 


When the 1951 Audubon Camp of Texas 
came to a close with a brief staff meeting, a 
suggestion was made by Mrs. R. W. Kelting, 
wife of the plant instructor, that young Mr. 
Wagner, a very new son of a student in the 
concluding session, be unanimously advocated, 
recommended and installed as a member of 
the Society in good standing. Unanimity pre 
vailed; his membership was submitted. We take 
great pride in announcing the smallest member 
from the largest state in the Union. May he 
live long and prosper! 

ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
Charleston, South Carolina 


English Reader Wants Bird News 


I have received a subscription to your maga 
from my cousin in Kalamazoo who knows 
that I am interested in birds. I would like to 
say, as a foreigner, that I think it is excellent. 


7itne 


I wonder if one or two of your bird-watching 
readers would like to exchange letters with me 
you know, exchange bird news and gossip 
E. C. Doucuty 
°3 Bath Street 
Market Harborough 


Leicestershire, England 


CORRECTION 


Both Francis H. Allen of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts and Robert Cushman Murphy, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, have called our attention to the spelling 
of the name of the late Robert Searle Chafee 
which was misspelled “Chaffee,” page 36 of the 
January-February 1952 issue of Audubon Maga 

ne. Dr. Murphy, who was a cousin of Mr 
Chatlee’s that the name is pro 
nounced “Chay-fee.”—The Editors. 
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Get into the Picture 


at an 


na = 1952 Summer Season 


These camps offer fascinating and highly practical two-week sessions for TEACH- 
ERS, other YOUTH LEADERS and for the interested LAYMAN. They are outdoor 
schools for ADULTS, who explore fields, woods, ponds, marshes, mountains and 
shores—learn about rocks, soil, water, weather, plants, animals and stars. Empha- 
sis is on interrelationships between soil, water, plants and wildlife and on practices 
for conservation of these natural resources. Projects and activities for schools, clubs, 
camps are discussed and demonstrated. Minimum age 18 years. The fee includes 
beard, lodging, tuition and transportation on regularly scheduled field trips. 


fludubon Camp of Maine _ In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary on a beautiful spruce 
covered island of 330 acres, on the coast of Maine. The camp is one-half mile from the mainland, 
near Damariscotta, and 60 miles N.E. of Portland. Fee is $90 for each two-week session. 
June 13 - June 26 July 11 -July 24 
June 27-July 10 Aug. 1 - Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 - Aug. 28 


Audubon Camp of Connecticut —In the southwest corner of Connecticut, at the 
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$80 for 13-day sessions; $40 for 6-day sessions. 
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Aug. 18 - Aug. 30 


Audubon Camp of California —In spectacular Sugar Bowl Valley near historic 
Donner Pass, at 7000 feet elevation in the High Sierra. One mile from Norden on the highway 
from Sacramento to Reno, and 24 miles from Lake Tahoe. Fee is $90 for each two-week session. 
June 15 - June 28 July 13 - July 26 
June 29 - July 12 July 27-Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 - Aug. 23 


For Further Information, Write to 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fitth Ave.. New York 28, N. Y. 
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by Dillon Ripley 
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in general, or in exploring the far corners of the earth. Dillon 
Ripley is a well-known ornithologist, author of the The Trail of 
the Money Bird. $4.00 
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by Roger Tory Peterson 


**Mr. Peterson has done it again! Through 

Mr. Peterson’s latest book, one can readily 

see why he is rated as one of the top all-round naturalists. This 
book contains 453 full color illustrations of wildlife and will be a 
welcomed addition to the library of anyone who enjoys the out-of- 
doors.” Camping Magazine 

“A magnificent gallery of full-color wildlife miniatures, painted 
by outstanding artists of 


the field and stream oo 2 @ Fill out this coupon and mail to your 
gem of a book.” Christian nearest bookstore or to the National 
Science Monitor van a 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
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copies of WILDLIFE 
IN COLOR at $3.00 each. 
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State . 
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The Florida keys, watery 
world of the key deer. 


—> 
The Alaskan moose, larg- 
est of the deer family, 
towers over the tiny key 
deer (right) and the even 
smaller Chilean pudu. 


Drawings by the author. 


Size of northern white- 
tailed deer (left) com- 
pared with male and 
female key deer and a 


Gordon setter dog. 
J ALASKAN MOOSE CHILEAN PUDU KEY DEER 


40 incwes 
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DEER: A Challenge 
from the Past 


The lack of a permanent refuge 
threatens the Florida key deer, 
last of its kind on earth. 


By Robert P. Allen* 


N recent months there has been a grow- 
ing and widespread interest in the fate 

of the little key deer, rarest member of its 
family in this country. Its rarity compares 
with Schomburgk’s deer, now scarcely known 
outside of Siam, Pére David's deer, repre- 
sented only by the descendants of a herd 
brought from China to England, and the 
dwarf elk of Southern California, one of the 
rarest deer in the world. 

The range of the key deer is the most re- 
stricted of any member of its family, com- 
prising at present an area of islands and 
surrounding water that is only 15 miles 
across at one extreme and 17 at the other. 
Big Pine Key, largest island in the group, 
is eight miles long and about two-and-one- 
half miles wide. 

Everything about the key deer is small 
except public concern for its survival. This 
concern is as big as the United States of 
America because of the appeal of this tiny 
animal and the growing sentiment against 
its persecution. Since most recent discus- 
sions and news items about the key deer 
have been, quite properly, absorbed with 
the practical problem of setting up a refuge 
for it, little has been written about the crea- 
ture itself. Everyone knows that it is small 
and extremely scarce and the helpless ob- 
ject of ruthless hunting that threatens to 
destroy the last individual. Not much has 
been known of its habits and way of life. 

Since this race of the eastern white-tailed 
deer was first described, about 30 years ago, 


* Mr. Allen, a research associate of the National Audu- 
bon Society, has been studying the environmental and 
human problems affecting the survival of the key deer 
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ae RELATIVELY HEAVY ute 
| MOPERATE USE 
#5) ienwr vse 
« INFREQUENT USE 
The present range of the key deer, only 17 


miles long by 15 miles wide, is probably the 
smallest range of any wild deer in the world. 


it has received little attention except from 
those who continued to hunt it, although 
occasional expressions of fear for its sur- 
vival were heard from conservationists dur- 
ing the last decade or so. With the general 
revival of public interest in perpetuating 
wildlife heritages, which has been striking 
since the close of World War II, sentiment 
has grown in favor of the key deer. Scores 
of organizations—sportsmen’s clubs, Audu- 
bon societies, women’s clubs, civic groups 
and many others—have taken part, but the 
active work in the field has been headed by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Two bills, seeking a refuge for a critical 
portion of the deer’s range, have been 
placed in the Congressional hopper with- 
out results, and a third is in prospect. The 
Boone and Crockett Club has contributed 
a sizable sum to employ a special warden 
to protect the last of the key deer. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission used Pittman-Robertson funds to 
send a biologist to the area to investigate 
the plants of the range and to study the 
food habits of the key deer. More recently, 
the National Wildlife Federation has estab 
lished a fund to carry on the work started 
by the Boone and Crockett Club. Contribu- 
tions are being received not only from con- 
servation clubs and sportsmen’s groups, but 
from school children, housewives and plain 
“disinterested” citizens. “Bambi” is being 


77 


threatened and the distress flags are flying. 
The response is such that it cannot be ig- 
nored 

In the Florida Keys, Jack Watson of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has not only been 
doing a superlative job of enforcement and 
fire prevention, but has assembled impres 
sive data on the habits of the key deer. John 
Dickson, biologist for the Florida Commis- 
sion, has made outstanding progress with 
his studies of the plants and has likewise 
learned a great deal about the deer. These 


two men have brought together more in- 


than has been 


at any time since the tiny animal 


formation on the subject 
available 
otleus virginianus cla- 


was described as Odo 


vium, a distinct race, differing in several 
essentials from the larger white-tailed deer 
occurring on the mainland of Florida. 
Perhaps the most unique thing about the 
key The deer of the 


world range from the giant Alaskan moose, 


deer is its toy size 


with a shoulder height of more than seven- 


and-one-half feet and a weight of 1,700 or 


1,800 pounds, to the tiny Chilean pudu 
which stands only 12 or 13 inches high 
Ihe average key deer buck is twice the size 


but it is still one of the very 


of a pudu 


few deer with a shoulder height under 30 


inches. There are several varieties of rea- 


sonably large dogs like the setters, that 
stand higher and outweigh the average key 
deer. 

Of several of these deer that were killed 
by automobiles along U.S. Highway 1, 
which crosses Big Pine Key, the bucks aver 
aged 25 inches at the shoulder, 38 inches 
total length and 33 pounds in weight. Does 
averaged 20 inches at the shoulder, 34 
inches total length and 30 pounds in 
weight. Only some half dozen kinds of deer 
in all the world are smaller, the Chilean 
pudu, the brown brocket of tropical Amer- 
ica, the musk deer of the Himalayas, the 
tufted deer of China and Tibet, the Chi- 
nese water deer and the Indian muntjae. 
Although the strange little musk deer has 
been greatly depleted for its musk, which 
is used in perfumes, the key deer is the 
rarest of all these miniature creatures. 

The pigmy size of the key deer accounts 
for its separate identity and is the result 
of its peculiar environment. When its an- 
cestors first migrated to the Lower Florida 
Keys, presumably from the mainland and 
possibly several thousands of years ago, 
they were probably identical with other 
white-tailed deer of the Florida peninsula. 
But countless centuries of time and the 
slow, steady influence of the environment 


The key deer spend most of their time on a group of nine keys, about 
110 airline miles southwest of Miami. Photograph by Dr. Herbert Mills. 


in which it finally became isolated,* grad- 
ually molded it to its present elfin form. 
It is perfectly adapted to a normal existence 
in the environment of the keys, if protected 
from speeding cars, hunters and fires. But 
it would almost surely lose its identity by 
interbreeding with the larger white-tailed 
deer if transported elsewhere, as has been 
proposed. 

Jack Watson has estimated that the en 
tire population of these rare animals, as of 
January 1, 1952, totaled 57 individuals, in- 
cluding the surviving 1951 crop of fawns, of 
which Watson believes there were no less 
tnan 12. Losses due to hunting have been 
virtually eliminated as a result of Watson's 
tireless patrols and excellent public rela- 
tions work. 

It is felt that the downward trend of the 
population has been arrested and, if pres- 
ent protection can be made permanent, the 
herd should approach carrying capacity of 
the range within a very few years. It is not 
yet known what this figure may be, but 
there certainly will be enough of these 
dainty animals to permit the public to en- 


joy frequent views of them, a pleasure that 


the author, 
rf” Natural History Magazine, 


* See discussion of this in an article by 
“Can We Save the Key Dei 
February, 195 


Isolation has preserved the 
elfin size of the key deer. 


is now denied us because of the small num- 
bers of the deer, their scattered distribution 
and the nature of their habitat. It is my 
firm conviction that, in time, groups within 
the herd will constitute a major tourist at- 
traction, thus winning the wholehearted 
support even of those who look on the key 
deer today as of no value. 


The distribution of the key deer is now 
limited to some 18 keys, half of them of 
major importance to the animals; the other 
half used infrequently by them. The nine 
major keys are shown on the accompany- 
ing map and it will be seen that the heav- 
iest use is made of Big Pine Key and Big 
Torch Key. The key deer make moderate 
use of the remainder of Big Pine and of 
Little Pine, they use lightly portions of 
Big Torch, Middle Torch, Cudjoe, Knock- 
emdown, Howe, Annette and No Name. 
Their use of other keys, considered to lie 
within their range, is infrequent, some of 
the outlying areas like the Johnson Keys 
and the Water Keys having been occupied 
by them only to escape the dog packs with 
which the little deer were formerly hunted. 
As the herd increases it will be essential to 
have all of the outlying places available. 
A good many of them have habitats suit- 
able for the support of a number of deer. 


All of the deer tribe are strong and will- 
ing swimmers and these little fellows are 
no exception. It seems possible that the key 
deer is more inclined to put out to sea 
than most members of the family. Even 
without the pressure of a pack of baying 
hounds at their heels, they take to the wa- 
ter and swim from one key to another. 
Watson showed me at least a dozen differ- 
ent water crossings that he is aware of, some 
of them covering as much as one mile of 
open water. 

Studies by Watson and Dickson suggest 
that the key deer have established summer 
yards on Big Torch and Big Pine and to a 
lesser extent on Howe, Annette and No 
Name Keys. These yards, where the fawns 
are cared for by their mothers until fall or 
early winter, are chiefly hammocks of trop- 
ical buttonwoods, with varying amounts of 
hardwoods and other hammock species 
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gumbo-limbo, Jamaica dogwood, 


strangler fig and others. An important lim 
g | 


tamarind, 


iting factor ol the kev deer is the necessary 


presence of wate! holes that remain avail 


able 


normally 


to them throughout the summer, which 
surprising 


ison \ | 


been discov 


is the rainy s¢ 


number of water sources have 


ered, water that is fresh enough to support 


7 
frogs, alll 


that re 


i well established population ol 
} 


gators and plants such as cattails 


quire a water habitat that is fre sh or nearly 


has been making salinity tests 


so. Watson 
at eight water holes on Big Pine Key and 
keeping a valuable record of seasonal varia 
tions of both saline content and availability. 


Although 


winter, when there is 


many water holes go dry &n 


litthe or no raintall, 


there is no critical water shortage at pres 


increased winter dee 


Key 


part, a result of the undependability of wa 


ent, although thre 


population on Big Pine may be, in 
ter sources on certain outlying keys. Even 
on Big Pine we saw many dried-up holes 
on January 5, but there were, on that same 
date, abundant sources near-by, particularly 


Watson Hammock 


valuable habitat 


in the region, an ex 
that should 


by all means be included within any refuge 


tremely deer 
that is established 

Che rutting or mating season apparently 
middle of Dece 


month of 


begins about the mber and 
through the 
little later 
tailed 
July, 


parts of the 


continues January. 


This is a than with other races 
of the 
in June or 
in othe 
In septe mber the bucks begin rub- 
their three 
pronged horns. Watson showed me a num 

slender trunks 

} 


branches that had been skinned o1 


born 
than 


Fawns are 
trifle 


white-tail’s 


white deer 


iwain a later 
over all 
range 
bing the velvet from tiny 
and low 


broken 


was impress¢ d 


ber of tree 


by this necessary activity I 
by the nearness of these 
the ground, the 
about 24 


bruised places to 
being no 
inches Next to the 
little bucks themselves, I felt 


average height 
more than 
sight of the 
that nothing I had seen so convincingly 
demonstrated their diminutive 

Key 
teeth than the relatively big white-tails of 
the mainland of Florida. By comparison, 
their antlers are stunted and do not show 


$size 


deer are paler and have smaller 
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is many points. Another apparent differ- 
ence is the fact that the color of their coats 
does not change from summer to winter, 
1 characteristic of all other white-tailed 
deer. They retain the light, glossy red- 
brown coat throughout the year. Nor does 
there seem to be any noticeable change in 
the length or thickness of their pelage. 

Watson and Dickson find that the deer 
remain in the shelter of buttonwood ham- 
mocks, near a supply of drinking water, 
during daylight. At dusk they move to 
browsing places, apparently feeding more 
or less through the night, returning to shel- 
ter when the sun has dried the dew in the 
early morning. Old hunters told Watson 
that they generally ran their dogs in the 
daytime, not only because they could then 
see to shoot accurately, but because at night 
they feared the big rattlesnakes of the 
larger keys which, like all pit vipers, hunt 
after dark. 

Food is of primary importance to the 
deer. After talking with John Dickson, it 
is apparent that palatable food is abundant 
and available throughout the year. By ex- 
amining deer pellets and the stomach con- 
tents of animals killed on the highway, 
Dickson had at that time determined that 
18 different kinds of plants provide food 
for the key deer. There is some variation 
in the availability of these food plants ow- 
ing to fruiting periods, but plants are so 
abundant and bloom in such rapid succes- 
sion that some outstanding fruit or seed is 
always on hand. 

At present it is believed that the most 
important food of the key deer is the fruit 
of the silver palm, Coccothrinax argentea, 
the berries of which, as Catesby wrote, “are 
large and sweet, and yield a good spirit.” 
These palms grow abundantly on all keys 
in the area except Ramrod. The key thatch 
palm, Thrinax microcarpa, which fruits a 
little later than the silver palm, is almost 
equally important as a food and is found 
on all keys in the range of the deer. By the 
time one has lost its fruit it is soon bloom- 
ing again and the supply of the large, sweet 
berries is well-nigh inexhaustible. 

Also valuable as food are the fruits or 
seeds of the hog plum, Ximenia americana, 
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the sweet acacia, Vachellia peninsularis, 
ground cherry, Physalis angustifolia, wild 
dilly, Mimusops ¢ marginata, Joe wood, Jac- 
quinnia keyensis, limburger plant, Morinda 
roice, seven yeal apple, Casasia clustifolia, 
and the leaves éf the wild lettuce, Lactuca 
intybaseus, tropical buttonwood, all three 
mangroves and a number of others. Dickson 
has studied the distribution of these food 
plants and their relative abundance on a 
dozen keys within the range of the deer. 
During the remainder of his stay there, 
which runs through July 1952, this highly 
useful data will be corrected and extended. 

From the foregoing, we may expect slowly 
increasing numbers of these attractive little 
deer, well adapted to an environment that 
appears to provide them with an abun- 
dance of the necessities of their harmless 
and unique existence. On the other hand 
we have the grim knowledge that the se- 
curity of a permanent refuge has not, at 
this writing, been provided, that the dan- 
ger of destructive fires set by men is ever 
present, and that people who would cheer- 


fully slaughter the last of these helpless ani- 
mals in the name of “sport” must still be 
restrained forcibly by a capable warden. 
Automobiles on highways of the keys, where 
all recent losses have taken place, are a con- 
stant threat to the key deer. Warning signs 
have been erected and drivers cautioned 
through newspaper articles and by personal 
contact, but until the wanderings of the 
deer can be limited by means of a high 
fence, these losses will offset gains made by 
preventing fires and poaching. 

Meanwhile, those who are seeking to im- 
prove conditions for the key deer should 
have the continued support and constant 
encouragement of all who believe that this 
little animal is worth saving. The key deer 
is a living example of the pristine land 
that we, with such good fortune, inherited. 
The key deer’s survival can be a constant 
reminder of our common debt to this con- 
tinent and to our once endless bounty. Its 
preservation will be a credit to the present; 
an eloquent salute to the past. 

We must not fail to meet this challenge. 


Jack Watson with a young key deer doe killed on the high- 
way. Photograph courtesy U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Wild Serde in tHe 


By Varian Fry 


\* the average city dweller what birds 
LX can be seen in his city, and ten to one 
None but pigeons and spar- 
lives east of the Rockies he 
west of the Great Plains 


Actually, many ol 


he'll answet 
rows It he 
may ada st irlings; 
he may include linnets 


can boast a surprising num 


our big cities 
ber and variety of wild birds, transient and 
resident, ranging all the way from eagles 


to hummingbirds 


The duck hawk, 


liver in 


an amazing bird of prey 
North America 


mountain 


the fastest usu 


but 


lonely crags, 


ally 
recently it has developed a liking for the 
Why? 


because its natural habitat offers 


nests on 


man-made canyons of skyscrapers. 
Probably 
no such inexhaustible source of juicy meat 
as do the flocks of city pigeons 

Lhe duck hawk its the 
the peregrine falcon, a bird which has been 
Chis noble 


American race ol 


used in hunting for 4,000 years 
bird, which swoops on its prey like a thun 
derbolt been clocked at 175 


miles per hour), can today be seen in some 


(its dives have 


ol our cities during the spring and summet 
months. A pair recently set up housekeep 
ing on an office building at Fifth Avenue 
and 57th Street, New York City. In 1944 
another pal nested a few blocks away on 
the Hotel St. Regis 
stepped out on the hotel balcony where the 
hawks had made their home, was quickly 
driven indoors by the pair. Duck-hawk pat 
their 


A movie actress, who 


ents are as fearless in the defense of 
lowny and beady-eyed young as they are in 
pursuit of their winged prey. One of these 
hawks was found nesting in Chicago's Loop 
a few years ago. In Montreal a pair of duck 
hawks has made its home on a ledge of the 
Sun Life Building since 1938. 
ance company set up a platform for the 


The insur 


birds to keep their eggs from rolling off. 


In Denver another variety of falcon, the 
Richardson's merlin, can sometimes be seen 
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CITY 


at dusk, cruising along the cornices of the 
downtown buildings, ready to pounce on 
some unsuspecting linnet that has already 
gone to bed. 

The red-shouldered hawk—less swift and 
fierce than the falcon—is a bird of woods 
and fields; but not long ago one of these 
handsome creatures spent a couple of 
months feeding on the starlings which roost 
on the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. A friend of mine who was 
walking on Fifth Avenue saw it flying slow- 
ly, and low, over the stream of traffic. 

From time to time owls have made their 
appearance in the hearts of our big cities. 


In Minneapolis a great horned owl—one of 
the largest and fiercest birds of its kind on 


the North American continent (it has 
rarely been tamed)—once flew through an 
open window of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s offices there. Captured, the bird was 
presented to the Minneapolis Science Mu- 
seum, but it died. When the Museum's 
taxidermist prepared it for mounting he 
found that the owl had eaten a porcupine 

a fatal meal. Its last flight must have been 
a long one, for porcupines do not live with- 
in 25 miles of downtown Minneapolis. 

A barn owl, victim of a broken leg, was 
captured in Stuyvesant Town, a huge hous- 
ing development in lower New York City. 
A long-eared owl startled a window washer 
on the 67th floor of the Radio Corporation 
of America building by flying into the room 
when he opened a window. 

At rare intervals birds from great dis- 
tances have shown up in cities. I have read, 
for instance, that a scaled quail, a native 
game bird of our Southwest, was taken from 
the Hudson River at West 80th Street, New 
York City, by boys in a canoe; a Ruppell's 
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The peregine falcon, or duck hawk, has nested on tall buildings in five 
large cities of the eastern United States. Photograph by G. Harper Hall. 


vulture, a huge bird from North Africa, 
mysteriously appeared in a Manhattan 
backyard; and a white-breasted cormorant, 
a diving bird from Peru, once landed in the 
city from the hold of a newly arrived ship. 

The most spectacular visitor of all I my- 
self once saw from atop the RCA building 
in New York. I was peering into a light 
winter fog when suddenly, drifting majes- 
tically on the air current, as if he were glid- 
ing over the highest peaks of the Adiron- 
dacks, appeared a bald eagle! 

One autumn day a hermit thrush flew 
into a flower shop on New York's Madison 
Avenue. Finding the warm, moist air and 
flowers to its liking, it elected to spend the 
winter and soon became so tame that it 
would alight on anyone's hand to get a meal 
worm. In the spring the bird grew rest- 
less, and one fine day it darted through the 
transom and flew away. It did not return 
that autumn, but when the next fall migra- 
tion came around it was back to spend an- 
other winter with its florist friends. 

A doctor in midtown Manhattan was the 
startled host not long ago to a Philadelphia 
vireo with broken tail feathers. His un- 
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expected patient stayed contentedly in a 
cage until new tail feathers had grown and 


it was ready to be discharged as cured. To- 
ward the end of World War II a tired, mi- 
grating goldfinch entered an open window 
of an office on the 58th floor of a Manhat- 
tan skyscraper. Three hours later another 
followed. Chickadees and exhausted hum- 
mingbirds have been seen in the city’s 
streets. A lawyer in a downtown skyscraper 
has had among his callers a scarlet tanager 
and a black-poll warbler. 

In the entire New York region, including 
the outlying suburbs, the best single spot 
to see wild birds is a section of Central 
Park known as the Ramble. Central Park 
has played host to more than 200 different 
kinds of birds, from the diminutive hum- 
mingbird to the great blue heron. But a 
plain, ordinary backyard may do almost as 
well as a large park. A man who lives in 
lower midtown reports that the number 
of species spotted from his back window is 
close to 100. In the Bronx, patient ob- 
servers have counted more than 100 kinds 
of birds on a single winter’s day. In the 
financial district of Manhattan, four busi- 
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nessmen who look for birds before the Stock 
Exchange opens in the morning have com 
These Wall Street 
ers have seen northern yellow-throats, sca 
backed 


winter 


piled a list of 62 species 


let tanagers, an olive and a 


cheeked thrush, 


creeper, and even that most elusive of game 


gray 
wrens, a brown 


birds, the woodcock 


Ihe brown creeper is an inconspicuous 
little bird 
seeks out grubs in the cracks of tree bark. 
Yet last spring a surprised tenant of the 
RCA building in New York telephoned the 
National Audubon that 


there was a brown creeper working its way 


which dwells in the woods and 


society to report 


up the side of the building, behaving ex 


actly as though that huge stone pile were 
i big tree 
In Cleveland 


nighthawks 


many other 
hawks but 
mournful-sounding whip 


and cities, 


not really first 
cousins of the 
poor-will—nest on the roofs of buildings, 
and in the Publi Square the song sparrow 


has been observed feeding with the pigeons. 
In o1 the Mu- 
scum olf Natural History 131 different kinds 


near the grounds of city’s 


ol birds have been recorded 


Park is an 


Although it is in 


excellent 
the 
middle of the city, 259 separat species have 
there, 29 of 


bringing up their young 


Chicago's Lincoln 


place to sec birds 


been seen them nesting and 


he small public 
Squares of the city teem with wild birds 


during the migration season. In good 


The eastern nighthawk 


weather you may see all five of the thrushes 

hermit, wood, gray-cheeked, olive-backed 
and veery — and palm warblers, ruby- 
crowned and_ golden-crowned  kinglets, 
brown creepers and various woodpeckers. 

In Denver, as in many other western 
cities, linnets nest on downtown office build- 
ings and sometimes in the city’s traffic sig- 
nals. Denverites are so accustomed to them 
that they pay little attention to these hand- 
some red-breasted birds and their enchant- 
ing warble. 

For several years a desert sparrow hawk 
has nested on the ornamental cornices of 
the Great Western Sugar Company build- 
ing in Denver; barn owls have been re- 
ported in the warehouses of the lower busi- 
ness district, and the killdeer and spotted 
sandpiper have been encountered near the 
old City Hall. 

In Boston the place to see birds is the 
Public Garden, where 140 species have been 
recorded, and 53 different kinds of birds 
have been seen in a single day. I know a 
man in Boston who has seen or heard 90 


species from his own property in the 15 


years he has lived in that city. Among 
them are a northern shrike, mockingbird, 
and bob-white, a bird which is usually seen 
only in farming country. 

For years Oakland, California, a city of 
about 300,000, has played host to water- 
fowl because of Lake Merritt, a natural salt- 
water lake in the heart of town. Some 75 


nests on the rooftops of 


buildings in many cities. Photograph by Harry Craft. 


different species of waterfowl have been 
observed there, including three kinds of 
loons, six kinds of geese, nine kinds of guils 
and 23 kinds of ducks. Twice a day in 
winter the ducks are fed. It was necessary 
to fence off the feeding grounds to protect 
the ducks from the throngs of human visi 
tors. 

San Francisco also has its wild waterfowl 
visitors in Golden Gate Park. Los Angeles 
can claim a population of Chinese spotted 
the Far East. 
Nobody knows how they got there. 

What city cannot tell tales of its winged 
inhabitants and visitors? Birds have a sur- 
prising way of appearing in places where, 
by all the rules, they shouldn't be at all 
birds of the far North and birds of the 
deep South; birds of the watery vastnesses of 


doves, handsome natives of 


the oceans and birds of the remote moun- 
tain lakes; birds of the deep forests and 
birds of the driest deserts; birds of the arctic 
tundra and birds of the Caribbean Sea; even 
birds of Europe, Asia and Central and 
South America. 

Are city people interested in birds? You 
bet they are. A few years ago a female mal- 
lard built a nest on the rotting piles near 
Milwaukee’s heavily traveled Wisconsin 
\venue. bridge, and laid an egg. Thousands 
came to watch “Gertie,” as she was named. 
Streetcar conductors stopped to look before 


rumbling across the bridge. Radio stations 


broadcast news bulletins on the develop- 


ments. The Milwaukee Journal printed 


daily articles, and Gertie’s story spread from 
Unperturbed by all the ex- 
citement, Gertie laid eight more eggs. On 
May 30, when the first one hatched, she al- 
most broke up the city’s Memorial Day 
parade. By the time she and her ducklings 
were ready to be moved to safer quarters 
in a local park, Gertie had become the mal- 
lard that made Milwaukee famous. 

If such a great industrial city can _be- 
come that enthusiastic about a mallard, 
what wouldn't the rest of us city dwellers 
feel about our birds if we only knew they 
were there? 

The trouble with us is we never look. For 
years I took it for granted that city birds 
weren't worth bothering about. Then one 
day I began to look. Starlings had been 
just about the extent of my experience. I 
knew there must be more city birds, and 
when spring came around I decided to find 
out. I have been looking ever since, for 
what I discovered astonished and delighted 
me. 

Why not find out for yourself? If you are 
forced to live and work in a city or town 
and find its hard geometry grating on your 
nerves, and feel restless and hemmed in, 
try keeping your eyes open for birds. It is 
a hobby that costs nothing and proves im- 
mensely rewarding. 

You can do it any time, anywhere. A 
city park, a backyard, an office or factory 
window—any spot from which you can see 
the air, the sky, the earth, the street, will do. 


coast to coast. 


A parula warbler that flew into a New York City office building ac- 
cepts termites from a kindly hostess. Photograph by John K. Terres. 
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It takes a very few lines to 
show that these eight birds 
are each a distinct species. 


ill drawings by the author. 


> 
In these sketches the emphasis 
is on action rather than detail. 


Seecug 
Here is an unusual 
way to watch birds 


that offers an en- 


grossing new hobby. 


Birds with a PENCIL 


By Margaret Loye 


YOMETHING was wrong. 
not the fun it used to be. To hear a 
wood thrush sing, track it down, find it, 
and stand watching it was pleasant, di- 
but aimless. Even 


Birding was 


verting and healthtul 
though, a hobby is not sup- 
posed to have an aim, mine needed one. 
Chasing one bird after another just to name 
it had long lost its appeal. Censuses, in 
spite of their value, left me cold. I hated 
arguments over a bird being this species 
or that. I couldn’t spunk up much enthu- 
siasm Turning bird walks into 
scientific expeditions seemed too much like 
work. 


some argue, 


over nests. 


This was my attitude in spite of the un- 
usual fascination birds had for me. I loved 
their colors, songs and graceful lines. Learn- 
ing to identify them by both appearance 
and song came fairly easy to me. Watching 
lawn for minutes at a time 
was no task. the bird books I had 
bought for their beautiful pictures had be- 
I had made a good 
life. 


a robin on the 
Besides, 


come enjoyable reading. 
start on a hobby apparently set for 
However, it were going 
around in circles in the middle of a road 
that should be leading me somewhere. 


seemed as if I 


Then I began seeing birds with a pencil. 
After a \udubon Camp in 
Maine, which in itself had made me take 
up my binoculars with new enthusiasm, I 
bought a delightful book of photographs of 
birds, “Wings in the Wilderness,’”’* by Allan 
1). Cruickshank, camp instruc- 
tors in birdlife. In the preface to this book, 
Mr. Cruickshank stated that he had set for 


session at the 


one of the 


himself the task of photographing as many 
as he possibly could of the approximately 
700 species of birds on the North American 


Here 
purpose! 
True, 


was in- 
Something 
I Was no pho- 


continent north of Mexico. 


deed birding with a 


clicked in my mind 


k. 1947 
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tographer, and, much as I enjoyed seeing 
the work of photographers, I had neither 
the desire nor the money to become one 
myself. However, I could draw—not like 
Leonardo da Vinci, but well enough to have 
a great deal of fun. Why not draw birds? 


It would seem that I was setting for my- 
self a very difficult task, because most song- 
birds stay in one position about an instant, 
hardly long enough to “copy.” However, 
good drawing, I reminded myself, is not 
copying. While working, I should be look- 
ing more at my drawing than my model. 
A bird should, therefore, be quite welcome 
to keep changing its pose so far as I was 
concerned! Could I not train myself to re- 
tain a mental picture of the bird in the 
pose desired against which to check my 
drawing? ‘The process of this training, I 
had to admit, would be tough, but still it 
appeared feasible. Knowing at least some- 
thing about bird anatomy, and the details 
of beak, tail, etc., of the more common 
birds, I should be able to fill in with this 
knowledge some of the gaps in my mental 
image of the bird I was trying to draw. So, 
in short, my dream seemed possible. Its dif- 
ficulty offered a welcome challenge—some- 
thing indeed to keep birding from becom- 


ing dull! 


In spite of the difficulty involved, sketch- 
ing, it appeared, would have some advan 
tages over photography. Instead of a cam- 
era, tripod, film and many expensive gad- 
gets to buy, and also to lug around, I would 
have only a_ pad, eraser, and 
later, perhaps, water color supplies. The 
sunlight need not be bright or from a cer- 
tain direction. Also, with binoculars, I 
could probably stay farther away from the 
bird than a Lp ge could. If a blade 
of grass, a leaf, a twig would ruin the 
composition of a prio or hide part of 
the bird for a photographer, it would not 
need to for me. I would simply leave it out! 
Again, I would not have to wait for just 


pencil and 
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the second that a bird assumed the right drawings and paintings showing that it 
pose. Knowledge and memory could help _ was possible for even the beginner, and gave 
my pencil. helpful suggestions. 

Iwo books on drawing and painting In high spirits, I bought some small 
birds as much as said, “You're on the right sketch pads with spiral binding, easy to 
track. Go ahead! They contained line carry and hold. A mechanical pencil I al- 

ready had would be good, | thought, be 
cause the lead could be retracted and would 


It is much easier to draw not break while being carried or need 
the heads of birds than to 


arpening after use. 
draw the heads of people. sharpening af 


One hot summer afternoon, with binocu- 
lars slung across my shoulder, and pad and 
pencil in a knapsack, I set out for a lonely 
cemetery, determined to make a stab at this 
business. I would feel very much relieved 
just to make a beginning. Few birds were 
to be seen or heard. Already, how- 
ever, my new hobby was getting in its good 
work: I was more eager than ever before to 


~ 


> 
Several drawings of a bird’s head f |] 
from different angles give an idea 
of its shape. They can be used as 
a guide for modeling or carving. 


see the few birds there were. Hearing a 
loud chipping, I stood still until a cardinal 
in a bush came into view. Although it was 
moving too fast for me to draw it, I did 
notice every turn of its head. Farther along 
the cemetery road was a subject made to 
order—a crow perched on top of a tree. I 
looked at it through my binoculars, then 
fished out my pad and pencil. My heart 
was beating fast. My hand almost trembled 
as I jotted down a few lines to represent 
the silhouette of the bird. I made the head 
too big and the neck too short. When I 
looked up at my model, alas, it had turned 
its head to the other side! But I must do 
the best I could. The beak was stouter than 
I had drawn it, and I corrected it. Then the 
bird flew away, leaving me with a few lines 
that did not say very much. Nevertheless, 
I had at least begun, and couldn’t help 
smiling with satisfaction. Later on, I made 
two drawings, not much better, of a robin. 

Several days later, following advice in 
one of the books on drawing birds, I went 
to the zoo. On previous visits, a few min- 
utes in front of an exhibit of various kinds 
of cranes had been quite enough. This 
time, however, my pad and pencil induced 
me to spend almost an hour just in that 
one spot. How graceful the necks of these 
birds were as they stooped to feed! Occa- 
sionally, too, a bird would stride as if it 
were not to be trifled with. These birds, 
which I used to pass up as dull creatures, 
now appeared graceful, majestic and beau- 
tiful. Starting in the upper lefthand corner, 
I made quick sketches all over the page. 
I succeeded in catching a few poses, so that 
looking at my drawings later, I could actu- 
ally tell what they were! 

On another visit to the zoo, I concen- 
trated on ducks. Another time, I found 
good subjects in the birdhouse. An ex- 
hibit of shorebirds was especially good. 
While I made it a rule not to “copy” a 
bird, but to study it and then give my full 
attention to my drawing, yet it was an ad- 
vantage to have a bird stand still long 
enough to check my drawing, such as a 
willet that practically posed as it stood on 
one leg. Now my drawings looked more 
solid, three dimensional. While the results 
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were no miracle, considering the relatively 
long time the bird would hold to one po 
sition, still I was pleased to have them look 
like birds. Even so, I was keeping to line 
drawings, using no shading or color. 

On several zoo visits I tackled an exhibit 
of flamingos, storks, ibises, herons, gulls, etc. 
On the gull, I noticed the line formed by 
the meeting of the bill with the face, and 
found it quite different from that on a 
duck. I made a separate sketch to show this. 
The bend in the neck of the flamingo as it 
would stoop to feed was hard to catch, and 
fascinated me. I made a separate sketch of 
that. The adjutant storks, which had rather 
bored me before, so amused me that I had 
to make sketches of two of them. Canada 
geese, being large, also made good subjects. 
I did several studies of their heads. 

One morning I went again to the ceme- 
tery, where I was delighted to see spar- 
rows and robins. The rather stately, quiet 
robins made excellent models. The spar- 
rows were always on the move, but were so 
appealing as they would rest a moment on 
a tombstone that I had to try them. 

From my back porch one day, I tried my 
hand at a few of the many cowbirds and 
starlings feeding on a neighbor's lawn 
most of them in rear elevation. How sorry 
I was not to be able to represent that wad- 
dling gait of both kinds of birds! 

At the time of writing this article, I 
have made only 44 small pages of very 
quick sketches. This brief experience, how- 
ever, has already added a lot of zest to my 
birding. In itself, it has also been a lot of 
fun. Best of all, it gives me much to look 
forward to. 

Just improving my technique of drawing 
birds should keep me busy for a long time. 
Jotting down a few lines, as I have been 
doing, mainly indicating attitude and pose, 
has been rather simple. Making refined 
drawings showing the details of the toes 
and texture of the feathers and the skin on 
the legs, and the expression in the eyes, 
will be something else. That is only to men- 
tion drawings in black and white. Using 
color will call for much additional skill. 

Fven if I do master the art of drawing 
and painting birds, it should be a long 
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| HE relationship of predator to prey, or vice 


ersa, is fundamental in the ecology of all liv 


ing things. It is one of the most prevalent of 


| biological phenomena. Yet it is terribly mis 


understood by many people, particularly by 


une sportsmen and nature lovers 
The trouble comes from competition among 
the members of the top link of the food chain 
I link. In 


wv desired lower 
(one-sided to 


inimals of the next 


the pond food chain the rivalry 


sure) is between man as a fisherman and 


x* NATURE 


PROTECTION 
PROVIDED IN BAHAMAS 
TO SAVE FLAMINGO COLONIES 


February 14, 


Organized American fla- 
mingo has been assured by the formation of a 
conservation group in the Bahamas, John H. 
Baker, president of the National Audubon So 
Ihe bird, one of the most 
of the Carib 


sJahamas. Its 


protection for the 


ciety, said yesterday 


beautiful in the world, is a native 
being chiefly found in the 
feathers are predominantly rose-pink with black 
in flight. It legs 
neck to match, and its beak resembles a 


reversed horse's hoot 


visible has long, slende1 


Survival of the bird has been more a matter 
than of design. An alarming popula 
than 10,000 a little more 


of chance 


tion decline 


from more 
than a decade ago to twenty today on the island 
(Andros in the Bahamas, has prompted the for 
i Society for the Protection of the Fla 
Bahamas. A Nassau 


has been named president 


mation ol 
mingo in the resident of 


kK. W 


group 


Forsythe 
ecimation of the flock began in 1938 when 
forced out of work by a 


thei 


being 


that 


iiter 
] 


Ciisc.ais¢ 


tives 


destroved regula 


livelihood, began hunting the birds 


The meat of 
and 


ins of 


ctensively for food young birds 


is considered best flamingo tongues are 


re irded as delicacies 
\dded impetus was given to the decline when 


e birds were frightened by low-flying military 


during the war and by the buzzing” 


pianes 


oil prospectors’ planes since then, In their 
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the Kingfisher 


the fish-eating birds and mammals. Thus we 
hear a sportsman condemn the kingfisher or 
the heron for eating the fish he would like to 
catch. Thereby, he believes, the birds spoil his 
own fishing 

As a matter of fact, these competing preda 
tors perform a great and necessary service. 
Whereas man is very selective as a fisherman, 
taking only certain species that he wants, the 
others take the easiest fish to catch. Any va- 
riety is accepted and the balance of fish in the 


pond is thus maintained. Further, we have noted 
that fish produce huge numbers of young. The 
population problem in pond management is to 
prevent over-abundance and consequent reduc- 
tion of growth. The fish predators help to do 
that and so perform a service. This is as it 
should be since this whole natural process 
evolved to keep animals and plants in balance 
and prevent them from destroying themselves. 
Next time the kingfisher rattles his way to your 
pond, take your hat off to him. He will help 
make better fishing for you.—From Fish Ponds 
for the Farm, by Frank C. Edminster. 


I N T H E 


NEWS * * 


panic, the flamingos kicked over their low mud 
nests, destroying eggs in them. Many flew to 
refuge in other parts of the Caribbean and 
never returned. 

Employment of natives in a salt plant on 
Inagua Island, the Bahamas, is credited with 
preserving there the largest flock of flamingos 
extant. Of the 8,000 there, 5,000 are breeding, 
producing at most 2,600 offspring a year. Orni- 
thologists have been unable to find any nests 


on Andros, and assume the remaining birds are 
not breeding. 

The flamingo has never been known to nest 
wild in the United States, although large groups 
of them were seen in Florida many years ago. 
The birds in Hialeah Park are captives. 

Wardens hired by the Bahamas group will 
protect the flamingo by warning off potential 
hunters, and by attempting to curb the low 
flying planes 


Conferring in Nassau about the new Society for the Protection of the 
Flamingo in the Bahamas are Robert P. Allen, research associate of 
the National Audubon Society; Arthur S. Vernay, chairman of the 
Bahamas group; John H. Baker, president of the National Audubon 
Society; and Dr. Herbert R. Mills, conservationist of Tampa, Florida. 


By Marguerite Angelo Smelser 


N southern California, where rivers reg 


ularly run sandy side up during late 
summer, cities with lovely creeks flowing 
through them the year around are rare as 
hens’ teeth. San Bernardino is one of those 
rare cities 

Below the great arrowhead landmark 
which trekking Mormons took to be a sign 
from God, and nestled at the foot of 
Mounts San Bernardino and San Gorgonio, 
is the city of San Bernardino. Close about 
her, in neighborly fashion, are her siste1 


cities of Redlands, Riverside and Colton 


Oldtimers in the valley can describe to you 


its abundance of brilliant birds, cougars, 
covotes, Cotlonwor ds, alders tremendous 
oaks—mostly only a memory But through 
the southern side ot San Be rnardino now 
an expanding city of 89,000 population 

there still flows Warm Creek, in whose miles 
ol gentle waters generations of carefree chil 


dren have waded and plaved 


Until less than two years ago, 300 acres 


of woods along Warm Creek adjacent to 


the citv were constantly desecrated by gun 


hire. All forms of wildlife were fast disap 
pearing. Even the beautiful egrets feeding 
inl the strean ere not spared Phe isants 
were turned loose just 


season opened rd 


before the hunting 
having been raised in 


Captivity, fel] is\ prey to men with vuns 
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4 Wildlige 


More and more, we must fight to pre- 
serve threatened wildlife near large 
cities. Here is an example of what 


two California women accomplished. 


4 female Costa’s hummingbird with young 
ones. Photograph by Robert Leatherman. 


\long with the pheasant slaughter, the 
hunters took potshots at any other living 
creature in sight. During the day, boys 
made raids with rifles and BB guns. At 
night, men with coon-hounds bedeviled the 
neighborhood with the hunting of opos- 
sums, raccoons and house cats till the dawn 
of day—cutting down native trees if need be 
to capture their quarry. Objectors were 
told nothing could be done—“‘it’s legal.” 

Then two women on opposite sides of 
the city sought one another out—and some- 
thing began to be done. Together they dar- 
ingly determined on nothing short of a 
wildlife refuge. One, a high school biology 
instructor who thinks, lives and_ teaches 
conservation; the other, a newspaper col- 
umnist who then scarcely knew a jay-bird 
from a jail-bird but who loves all living 
things, put in two years of hard work se- 
curing names to petition, out-arguing 
shooters, explaining to city and county 
sportsmen, writing news articles, and or- 
ganizing a branch of the National Audubon 
Societvy—a branch which grew with amazing 
and delightful rapidity, and which sup- 
ported the wildlife refuge project with en- 
thusiasm. 

Up and down Warm Creek many prop 
erty owners were almost pathetically eager 
to lease their lands to Audubon. They 
wanted an end to the dangerous shooting 
ind depredation. jut it was impossible 
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Refuge at 
your Doorstep 


Dr. Harold M. Hill releases a 
newly banded Cooper’s hawk. 
Photograph by John Lenker. 


Streams, like lovely Warm Creek, are rare near cities 
in southern California. Photograph by Arthur Miller. 
7. 
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to include them all because of the problem 
of patrolling. The county officials were not 
ready to sponsor an ordinance prohibiting 
hunting. However, they were very helpful 
in preparing legal descriptions of the 300 


acres. Indeed, both the city and the county 
of San Bernardino were among the lessors. 

The happy day of dedication, the crown- 
ing of concerted efforts, arrived October 20, 
1950. Leases had been recorded, a hundred 
Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge 
While a movie camera clicked 
and the Chair- 
man of the County Board of Supervisors 
placed a large sign at the east entrance to 
the refuge the re- 
nowned National Orange Show. Dignitaries 
spoke. John H. Baker was there in spirit, 
for a stirring telegram from him was read 


signs posted 
was a reality! 
scribbled, 


news reporters 


near the grounds of 


to the assembly during the program. As 
President of National Audubon, Mr. Baker 
had viewed the proposed refuge, and had 
circled its borders. He knew the hopes and 
fears of the founders 

As the dedicatory exercises proceeded 
these founders of the refuge saw a vision. In 
the preservation of the tangled woods tra- 
versed only by narrow animal trails, they 
saw the protection at last of the area’s indig- 
enous plants and animals; they saw here 
city-weary, opportunity 
the 


soul room for the 


for nature study and education for 


And yes, for the mature, too— 
exempli gratia The San Bernardino Mayor 


pro tem dashed up at the last moment in a 


eager young 


taxi. He glanced at the crowd and the nat 
ural, jungled woods piled with precious 
fallen branches. All 


boomed Congratula 


leaves and heartiness 


and naivete he out, 
tions to this fine civic-minded group. What 
a splendid improvement it will be to have 
this area at last cleaned up.” 

In the months since the dedication, the 
Mayor pro tem notwithstanding, the vision 
ol the For 


though San Bernardino is within 100 miles 


founders has materialized 


of three magnificent wildernesses, each com 
prised of thousands of acres for ecological 
studies, litthe Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge 
with its 300 acres of woodland is chummy 
to five cities within a 
walk ot Girl Scouts, 


and easily acce ssible 


few minutes’ drive 
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Boy Scouts, biology students, scientists, and 
plain folks with the quality of appreciation 
have made field trips and explorations 
through this refuge—and the number is 
ever increasing. Hunting within the boun- 
daries is now almost a thing of the past— 
though it still requires patrolling against 
poachers. 

From its beginning, the San Bernardino 
Valley Audubon Society has been favored 
with a number of advantages. It received 
a favorable press. Its president is Dr. Har- 
old M. Hill, a physician of high standing 
in the valley, a Screen Tour lecturer, and 
an authority on hawks and eagles. It drew 
from the experience and suggestions of Mrs. 
J. H. Comby of Whittier, then National 
Audubon’s southern California representa- 
tive. Among its members are several excel- 
lent nature photographers; a plant pathol- 
ogy technician who points out wonders in 
nature which others would pass over un- 
awares; many school teachers who influence 
the young in the cause of conservation; and 
that biology teacher, mentioned earlier, 
who is now vice president and editor of the 
branch's monthly paper, The Western 
Meadowlark. Among the Society's friends 
is this writer’s husband, who patrols the 
refuge for love of wildlife, not money. More 
and more boys and girls now look at nature 
with understanding because of his ability 
to pass on his knowledge of nature lore in 
fascinating fashion. We are the fortunate 
owners of a home, apart, on a cliff over- 
looking the entire refuge. When boys are 
seen visiting the area, down into the refuge 
this willing warden goes to “enlighten” 
them. 

It is surprising and extremely gratifying 
to see how quickly a boy’s attitude changes 
under proper guidance. And it is sometimes 
amusing. When they are introduced to the 
intellectual and emotional delight of study- 
ing tracks, and insect, bird and plant life, 
many of these boys become proud protec- 
tors of the area. 

Not long ago a group of youngsters, new 
to the refuge, made a field trip there. Four 
“enlightened” boys stalked them at a dis- 
creet distance. When the new group started 
to cut down a sapling, the four pro- 
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Children have a new understanding of nature because of 
Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge. Photograph by Arthur Miller. 


tectors stopped them immediately, explain 
ing politely but firmly the rules of the 
refuge. Feeling like real wardens now, out 
heroes made their way down Warm Creek 
where next they saw a fire burning in the 
driftwood. With canful of 
tediously carried from the creek, they did 
a good job of quenching the blaze. In fact, 
the Meeks and Daley Water Company’s su- 
perintendent who was using the fire to 
free the channel of debris, had to spend the 
rest of the day to get it going again. But the 
their 


many a water 


boys were commended for alertness 
and good intentions. 
Boy and Girl Scouts from the surround 


ing cities have erected bird feeding stations, 


built birdhouses among the trees, painted 


signs to protect the rough-winged swallows 
during nesting seasons on the cliffs. Scien- 
tists from near-by Loma Linda Medical Coll- 
lege study certain plants in the refuge in 
connection with their experimental work. 

rhere are more than 200 species of flow 
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ering plants to be found in Warm Creek 
Wildlife Refuge, 
Clarke, technician in the department ol 
plant pathology at the University of Cali- 
fornia Experimental Station at Riverside. 
And more than 250 species of wild bees, 
according to Professor P. H. Timberlake, 
one of the world’s foremost authorities, at 
whose heels this writer tagged one memo- 
rable day in the sanctuary. 

Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge is a living 
museum, for in addition to the plant life 
which you would expect to find growing 
along a California creek, you will also find 
living specimens of other native plants usu- 
ally occurring only in our foothills 
mountain For instance, here 
four kinds of sagebrush very seldom found 
in one place, to say nothing of growing in 
a thick woods like the refuge: Artemisia 
alifornica, A. dracunculoides, A. tridentata, 


according to Oscar F. 
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sides. grow 


vulgaris). 
Floods from time to time carry these high 


A. douglasiana (A. 
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land neighbors here to take root 


p of terrestrial orchids with 
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jon Pass 
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a “flowering 
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occurring about tl 


in the rest of the United States 


earlier “green spring” ve 


beginning of And so we have th 


green growth ol 
when the c 
bare 


Ther ie mor 
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voods in the refuge are 
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iting Warm Creek Wildlife 
will 
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than 80 species of 
living in or vi 
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be a 
ground, spotted towhees in the bushes, 
suckers in th 


ol anothet Phere 


ison 


bevy of California quail on 


Sap 


treetops, a hawk sailing 


overhe id ind perhaps a kingfisher SWwOOp- 
fishful 
ts teed in Warm Creek, 


re trees as a hostelry during 


ing down on his quest. Snowy 


and American egre 
and use the refug 
the winter and early spring. They get ideas 


ol bed early in the evening, and can _ be 
for the 
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sight - 


seen circling into his niche 
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Imagine 


in occasional roadrunner—that famous 
ground cuckoo of the southwestern deserts. 
If you don’t glimpse this ungainly speedster, 
you may at least see the tracks of his strange 
two toes in front and two behind. 

In past years roadrunners were almost 
daily seen on the western edge of what is 
now Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge. Several 
at one time was no unusual sight. How- 
ever, they were few by the time the refuge 
was established. Some sportsmen are out to 
exterminate these rare birds — legally, if 
possible, by getting the law protecting them 
repealed. In the meantime what is being 
to the roadrunners is excused by 
the customary propaganda of hunters eager 
for more “Roadrunners are dele- 
terious to quail.” The truth is, of course, 
that time immemorial, roadrunners 
and quail lived among each other and they 
both flourished until the coming of the 
hunters themselves. 

Those of you with a wildlife project close 
to your heart can understand that though 
Warm Creek Wildlife Refuge is in success- 
ful operation, nonetheless we who know its 
value are beset with apprehensions. What, 
we ponder, will be the future? Even con- 
stant vigilance cannot always save from the 
consumers what is left of earth’s bounty. 
Will “progress” rape this museum on Warm 
Creek, this educational site for inculcating 


decent and a reverence fo1 


reet 


done 
targets: 


from 


moral codes 
every form? 

Very recently the combined efforts of the 
conservation-minded, a flood of letters from 
school children, and the oratory of indig- 
nant citizens directed to the city council 
were unable to save a group of great native 

palms in downtown San 
To get these palms 80 years 
igo, the early Catholic fathers journeyed 
to Mission San Gabriel—no mean jaunt in 


life in 


Washingtonia 
Bernardino. 


These towering trees, dating 
back to early California statehood, painstak- 
ingly procured and so historically a part of 
this valley, were felled by an axe in a mat- 
ter of minutes to make a little more parking 
space. And despite the years of effort and 
struggle of conservation groups, magnificent 
San Jacinto Wilderness is in grave danger 
of being lost to us as a true wilderness; 


the se day S 
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only a few last ditch defense points and a 
shortage of steel hold back the Palm 
Springs tramway with all its attendant com- 
mercialization. 


A wildlife refuge at your doorstep affords 
a thousand delights—and a few disadvan- 
tages. For instance, your friends the opos- 
sums and raccoons won't “stay put” down 
in the sanctuary provided for them, but 
nightly climb the trial to your backyard 
fruits. And like Goldilocks, they sample sev- 
eral before finding the tidbit to tickle the 
royal taste. But in payment they leave cute 
little footprints in the garden paths; and in 
the rays of your flashlight Mr. Possum will 
“freeze” obligingly on the garden fence 
where you can admire him and even touch 
his shaggy coat if you like. 

Then, too, if you are not up first, the 
kingly kingfisher feasts of a morning from 


your goldfish pools. And your husband, 


with his fund of nature and Indian lore, is 
at the beck and call of boys and girls and 
organizations from near and far—there are 
times when you meet him only by appoint- 
ment. 

But you really don’t mind too much, for 
though supper may grow cold, your heart 
warms up when a neighborhood urchin ap- 
pears at the door. He is one of those who 
must take up where we leave off in this 
struggle to preserve what is left of that 
which we and our forebears slaughtered, 
chopped down, burned off, over-grazed, 
plowed up and cropped out. Your husband 
has been teaching him, and now, that teach- 
ing is bearing fruit. For though the urchin 
is a little mixed on terminology, he has 
grasped the Big Idea—with shining eyes he 
announces his errand: 

“I want to join the Junior Abdomen 
Society!” 


Generations of carefree youngsters have waded in the 
waters of Warm Creek. Photograph by Arthur Miller. 
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The President 


By John H. Baker 


reports to you 


President of the National Audubon Society 


PROGRESS IN CONSERVATION 


» 
i> greatest progress made in conserva 
tion in our generation has been grow 
relation to hu- 


ing recognition of its basi 


man welfare; the broadening of horizons 
and the scope of operations and goals of the 
organizations working in the conservation 
No longer, aS 
ford to compartmentalize our thinking or 
action and win, as a people, in the battle 


No longe I 


attain our ends by organizing tor special 


vineyard a rule, can we af 


ol lite on this planet can we 
purposes that represent a preferential in 
terest conflicting with other preferential in 
terests in the same general field. For ex 
ample, no longer would it work to have a 
Society for the Preservation of the Cardinal 
warring with a Society for the Preservation 
ol Suntlower Seed! 

Conservation has been defined in a thou- 
ways on a thousand and one 


“Production 


sand and on 


nights—so, | venture another 


and maintenance of an ever-better quality 
greater quantity per capita of the 


and eve 


things man uses.”” ‘The “per capita” is im- 


portant, without it the would be 


oO 
Yallls 


swept away by too rapid growth in human 


population. Conservation would be mean 


ingless and its pursuit apt to have ruinous 


results, if it were conceived of as measured 


by wealth expressed in terms of currencies 


ol changing values. It is not to be attained 
by lessened human mental exercise 
fo gain public backing of conservation 
practices involves etfort and struggle pel 
haps not much blood, but plenty of sweat 
* Address I p A 
S t H lar 
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and some tears. In furthering these prac- 
tices, it is not enough to be right and 
in possession of all the facts. It is also nec- 
essary to succeed in making friends and in- 
fluencing people. 

Now, the chemist produces, among other 
things, lethal compounds, such as DDT, 
used in the control of mosquitoes and other 
insects; 1080, used in the control of rodents 
ind predatory animals; other 
chemicals for control of aquatic life; fer 
tilizers for agricultural use and chemicals 
for the purification of water. It is not 
enough that he succeed in producing chem 
icals that hit the immediate target; his edu 
cation include a sufficient under- 
standing of the inter-relationships of nat 
ural to enable him to envision 
the ultimate effects, which may prove dis 
ustrous to man. 

The doctor helps man overcome his dis- 
eases and injuries; he recognizes not only 
the importance of quality in food, but 
that nutritive content is more important 
than tonnage. It is not enough that he aid 
and save the sick and unfit. He should, 
through his education, recognize that man’s 
recreational uses of natural resources can 
have deeply beneficial effects on his mind 
and spirit, let alone his physical health. 

The physicist, in which I include the en- 
gineer, diverts rivers, controls water sup- 
plies, builds highways and dams, let alone 
agricultural machinery and other tools. 
(gain, he may succeed in hitting the im- 
mediate target in such a way as to lead to 
disastrous ultimate results, if his education 
does not enable him to so plan as to avoid, 


so-called 


should 


resources 
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to maximum possible degree, adverse bio- 
logical consequences. 

The natural scientist has long been aware 
of the fundamental importance of basic 
research, but has not succeeded, generally 
speaking, in selling it to administrators. 
The latter are interested in getting the an- 
swer quickly and tend to be impatient with 
research; they may die or be out of 
othce before the findings of the research 
become available to them; they are sub- 
jected to emotional and political pressures 
and, in most cases, are ignorant of the bio- 
logical consequences of their own decisions. 
Now it is not enough that the natural scien- 
tist know how many tail feathers there are 
in a species of bird, how many points on 
the leaf of a kind of oak, whether a fish is 
anadromous or a bird passerine. If he is to 
favorably influence administrators, his ed 
ucation must have had wider scope than 
that limited to the indoor laboratory ap- 
proach, and might well include elementary 
principles of successful salesmanship. 

No two definitions of social science that 
I have ever heard are the same. We know 
it has to do with what makes human be- 
ings click. It involves knowledge of ways 
of successfully influencing people to live 
happily together. Since social science be- 
came a widely recognized profession, it has 
dealt primarily with people enjoying an 
ever-higher standard of living. It remains 
to be seen how successful social science may 
be in meeting the situation when the stand- 
ard of living is ever lower, as, sooner or 
later, it surely will be if people do not prac- 
tice conservation. 

The conservationist needs the under- 
standing and support of the chemist, doc- 
tor, physicist, the natural and social scien- 
tists and many others. In fact, men and 
women of all tastes, ages and occupations 
are in the same boat. Conservation affects 
the spiritual, physical and economic wel- 
fare of every man, woman and child, and 
their offspring; it affects the policies and 
activities of every nation, province, state, 
county or municipality. 

Do you think that in getting legislative 
or administrative decisions, the issue is apt 
to be over whether or not to protect the 
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animal or plant? No, it is more apt to 1n- 
volve such considerations as the adoption 
of policies that take the emphasis off pro- 
duction now for maximum immediate rev- 
enue. It is essential to have allies and to 
sway the opposition, this whether the issue 
involves erosion, unwise drainage, wasteful 
lumbering, air or water pollution, over- 
grazing, excessive take of wildlife, the mov- 
ing of routes for high tension power lines 
and highways, the construction of dams, 
diversion of rivers, or the establishment 
of national parks and wildlife refuges. 

In wartime, the task of the conserva- 
tionist becomes of increased significance, 
but far more difficult, because everybody 
and his brother tries, and with some suc- 
cess, to justify his pet exploitation as a de- 
fense project and top secret; also because 
the idea insidiously grows in administrative 
minds that production for war and rev- 
enue should be paramount to the extent 
that waste and long-range values no longer 
matter. 

In accepting, working with and capitaliz- 
ing on nature, we shall become healthier, 
wealthier and wiser, no matter at what 
time we go to bed or arise. And so, the 
subjects of chemistry, medicine, physics, 
natural and social science, conservation and 
many others are inextricably intertwined. 
Integration of conservation ideas with the 
thinking and teaching of all persons, of all 
professions, tastes and interests, seems to me 
essential. When every professor, assistant 
professor, instructor, superintendent, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, curriculum advisor and 
teacher, of whatever subject and whatever 
grade, has been educated to integrate con- 
servation, we shall grow a human crop 
that will insist that its governmental rep- 
resentatives adopt policies and pursue prac- 
tices that involve intelligent treatment and 
wise use of natural resources. 

I am happy to pay tribute to you here in 
California as leaders in the procession to- 
ward this goal. 

o a 
PROCRASTINATION 


For the last word in procrastination, go travel with 
a river reluctant to lose his freedom in the sea. 
Aldo Leopold, “A Sand County Almanac.” 


PERILS OF THE FLYWAY* 


By Robert S. Lemmon 


ope, thought of countless birds, many 
of them no longer than your hand, fly 
ing hundreds of thousands of miles each 
vear in their migrations between North and 
South is fantastic enough in itself. But how 


much more thrilling it becomes when you 
realize that most of their journeying is done 
it night with only instinct and perhaps the 
stars to guide them, and that the way is be 
set with many grave dangers 

The worst perils of the flyways are not 
the obvious ones such as the talons ol 
predatory hawks and the guns of hunters 
The smaller and weaker species avoid these 


dark 


largely to the 


by traveling only alter leaving day 


light 


and other big, rugged 


migration watertowl 


fellows and to cet 


tain very swilt fliers such as the swallows 
M 


aut 


From the Jacket Design of “The 
Birds Are Yours” by Robert S. Lem- 
mon, illustrated by Don Eckelberry. 


But this is a little like stepping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, for night brings 
its own special risks, most of them involved 
with the weather. To illustrate: 

Imagine the helplessness of a warbler or 
wren overtaken a quarter mile above the 
earth by a midnight thunderstorm or other 
sudden, violent wind. Unable to see the 
ground below, it must choose between a 
blind landing which may prove to be on 
a great lake or in the heart of a metropoli- 
tan city, and abandoning itself to the buf- 
feting of the gale, which may be still more 
disastrous. Even if it survives the latter 
alternative, daylight may find it blown so 
far off course that return, in its weary, bat- 
tered condition, may be next to impossible. 
The number of coastwise migrating birds 
that are carried out to sea and drowned 
under such circumstances is unknown, but 
conceivably it can be very great. 

\lso there is the peril of fog and the 
many, many collisions with man-made ob- 
which it entails. Birds instinctively 
to the earth when visibility 
becomes and then, unable to see 
where they are going, frequently fly into 
telegraph wires or against tall buildings and 
are killed or critically injured. Strong arti- 
ficial lights have a fatal attraction for them 
in such bad weather; perhaps they think 
the glow shining through the murk is com- 
ing from the sun. One September morning 
alter a night when dense fog had crept in 
unexpectedly from the sea I climbed the 
stairway to the top of Fire Island light- 
house, one of the tallest on the Atlantic 
Coast, and found nearly a hundred birds 
of different kinds on the catwalk below the 
great reflectors, all dead from crashing head 


jects 
drop closer 


poor, 


on into the glass. 

There is no sure safeguard against these 
tragedies, but nature herself has provided 
a partial one by seeing to it that the heav- 
iest night movements of the migration sea- 
sons are launched only on clear, calm eve- 
nings when treacherous weather along the 
route is unlikely to develop. 


The second in a series of articles about | 


YOUR Wildflower GARDEN 
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In moist woodlands of early spring. wild 
plants are pushing through the softened 


earth, Photograph 


By Carol H. Woodward 
N moist the in 


early spring shines through the leafless 


woodlands where sun 
trees, wild plants pushing through the soft 


ened earth are to flower. 
After the green of skunk cabbages come del 
icate hepaticas, anemones and rue anem 


dark 


concealed 


now prepal Ing 


ones, fragile flowers of bloodroot, 


mottled blooms of wild ginget 


beneath their leaves, violets of many kinds. 
\cross of the country the first 
jack-in-the-pulpits arouse exclamations of 


two-thirds 


delight. Jaunty columbines of diverse colors 


flower through a springtime which extends 
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by John H. Gerard. 


from March in 
June in Alaska. 


The urge to transplant wildflowers to the 


northern Florida to mid- 


garden is most irresistible when the plants 
are in full bloom. For some this is the least 
desirable time, but mosi of the early spring 


flowers can be quite safely moved. 


The technique in digging them may well 
determine their survival. On all four sides, 
just beyond the spread of the leaves, a 
trowel should be plunged into the soil as 
deeply as it will the en 
ol must be 


lifted. 


Sometimes 


go. 
roots shrubs 


snipped belore the plant can_ be 


snaring near-by 


101 
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until they are established in then 


breonnne It they cannot be set out mn 


vente thei 


home tor them 


question best decided 


property has 


where woodland flowers will enhance 


‘round is loosened and 


especially with leafmold, the 


better show ol bloom 


vive i 
course, if the 
t moist Slope 
ground 


wiry wers. But uf transported 


dry location they will throw only 


The ruby-throated hummingbird is at- 
tracted to the scarlet flowers of columbine. 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


They 


Colum 


lecble leaf vear alter vear. will 


neve! 


bloom, vet not quite lie. 


bines, however, will tolerate a dry spot, es 


pecially if their roots can reach the smooth 


coolness of a rock. Wild ginger, in my ex 


perience, grows best on the east face of a 


slope, but that may be merely a local phe 
nomenon 

\s a “sod,” fringed polygala carries well 
into a shady place, but will remain quite 
stationary if there is not an abundance olf 
natural moisture in the soil. If a wet spot 
is in the sun, it is suitable for bright marsh 
marigolds in spring. These are easily trans 
planted, except that the digger may sink to 
his knees in mud in trying to reach them. 

Hepaticas and anemones are slow to take 


hold in a new location. A deep bed of leat 


American columbine, Aquilegia canadensis, is 
an excellent plant for the woodland rock gar- 
den. This species, growing wild from Texas 
northward and eastward, thrives equally well 
in sun or shade, in moist, moderately acid soils. 
It blooms from April to July and will tolerate 
a dry place if its roots can reach the smooth 
coolness of a rock. 


Bloodroot, blooming in April and May, is one 
of our most easily grown wildflowers. It thrives 
particularly well in a rich, deep, moderately 
acid soil and propagates readily from seed, the 
plants of which bloom the second or third year 
after sowing. Dividing the root, preferably in 
autumn, will produce from twe to three new 
plants each year. 


mold will make them respond with better 
growth. Violets, on the other hand, are 
likelv to take over a garden, whether in sun 
or shade. Let 
who do not want their raret plants crowded 


this be a warning to those 


out. 

Among the season's early flowers, the one 
most prized of all is the trailing arbutus 
This perfumed treasure, which has almost 
disappeared from the wild, is not to be dug 
up. It takes unkindly to disturbance, and 
is, morcover, protected by law. This does 
not mean that it may not appear in wild 
Hower gardens. \ few persons have propa 
gated trailing arbutus in sufficient quantity 


The lone, erect flower buds of bloodroot 
arise from a leaf-cloak of silvery green. 
Photograph by Walter SS. Chansler. 


for distribution. Each additional gardener 
who cultivates it and increases the stock 1s 
doing a service in the conservation olf one 
of America’s best loved flowers. 

Other spring wildflowers—protected by 
law in the majority of states where they oc- 
cur—are, besides the dogwood tree and the 
mountain laurel, the wild orchids such as 
lady-slippers or moccasin-flowers, which are 
always risky to transplant. For these and 
many others a wise plan is to obtain them 
from a Many other wildflowers 
are on conservation lists to prevent their 
being ruthlessly picked. The best rule to 
follow is never to transplant from the wild 


nursery.* 


any plant that is not locally common and 


to take no more than one or two specimens. 
\n exception would be a real estate devel- 
opment area where the plants are certain 
to be destroved. 

Each region of our country offers its gar 
deners a luxurious store of native wildflow 
ers. ‘Those that have been named here are 
but a fraction of the list that includes tril 
lium (always best to obtain from a nursery), 
foamflower, bishop's cap, Virginia bluebells, 
blue phlox, toothwort and many others. 


(To be continued in our next issue) 


Phis young wood duck had been hatched for only a few hours when its picture was taken. 


By Richard Stuart Phillips 
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that had been ponds became fertile fields 


Gradually, with these changes, the wood 
duck, Aix sponsa, became a rarity. The 
wood duck did not decrease primarily from 
overshooting, poaching, or predators, but 
simply through the destruction of its habi 
tat. A hole-nesting species, the birds breed 
only where there are hollow trees, ponds, 
and forest bordered streams neal which it 
likes to make its home. Most of the wood 
lands in the Middle West are watched care 
fully bv landowners and as soon as a tre¢ 
develops a defect or a cavity that would 
house a hole-nesting bird, it is felled and 
carted off to the mill. 

By the close of the 19th century the wood 
duck was so rare that several states pro 
tected it from hunting. The federal gov 


o 
1g 


ernment listed it as one of our vanishi 


species and also extended protection to it 
The bird had become so scarce in the 
United States that quite a demand arose 
for the wood duck in America. To meet 
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BUILDER 


FOR 
WOOD DUCKS 


All photographs, unless otherwise 
noted, courtesy of the Department 
of Conservation, State of Illinois. 


this need an industry developed in Hol- 
land, where wood ducks were raised in cap 
tivity and shipped to the United States. 

Slowly, during the past 25 years, the wood 
duck has increased until once again it is 
being hunted, but it has recovered no more 
than a fraction of its former numbers. The 
rise in the wood duck population may be 
attributed to our recognition of the bird's 
nesting requirements and to the interest 
of certain individuals and groups who have 
built wood duck nesting boxes and put 
them up for this beautiful hole-nesting 
species. 

One of the most enthusiastic workers for 
the wood duck in the Middle West is 
Laurel Van Camp,* Ottowa County Game 
Protector for the state of Ohio. Van Camp 
first became interested in the plight of these 
beautiful waterfowl about 10 years ago. 
Since that time he has built and put up 
more than 100 nesting boxes in the Ohio 
area that he patrols, and he has built at 
least another 100 and sent them to other 
parts of the country to be put up where 
ducks can use them. 

In suitable wood duck territory, 30 per 
cent of Van Camp's boxes are used by this 
duck. The remaining 70 per cent are occu- 
pied by raccoons, opossums, fox squirrels, 
red squirrels, deer mice, barn owls, screech 
owls, sparrow hawks, crested flycatchers, 
starlings, bluebirds, flickers, honeybees and 
bumblebees. The number of hole-nesting 


* For a biograpl ketch of Laurel Van Camp, see 
“Hawkman,” Audubon Magazine, March-April 1949. 
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Frank Bellrose of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey lifts the detachable roof of a wood 
duck nesting box to examine the nest within. 


Before leaving her nest to feed, the female 
wood duck covers the eggs with a blanket of 
down plucked from her own breast. 


“eed 


animals resorting to the wood duck boxes 
strikingly illustrates the scarcity of avail- 
able nesting sites in hollow trees. 

I asked Van Camp if he removed the 
nests of birds, other than wood ducks, and 
the duck 


question 


those of mammals trom wood 
boxes 
“With the exception of boxes that are 


filled with bees,” he replied, “or the debris 


He was appalled at my 


of fox squirrels, | never bother them. It is 
against my theory. You see, I put up enough 
boxes so that there is one available for every 
animal that needs a nesting cavity.” 

In several places, where a screech owl has 
taken over a box in good wood duck terri- 
tory, Van Camp has built another box in 
the same tree or in neighboring trees, so 
that both 
The boxes may be placed close together o1 
halt mile stretch of creek 


species may be accommodated 


far apart. Ina on 
he has seven boxes. Five of these are occu 
pied by wood duc ks, one by a screech owl, 
and one by hawk. Most of the 
boxes are placed 10 to 40 feet from the 
ground in trees. Van Camp has tried put- 


a spal rOW 


ting them on wooden posts, but the posts 
are often broken off by ice and debris dur- 
ing the winter and the boxes carried off by 
the spring freshets. In an area where rac- 


coons are especially abundant, it is best to 


106 


The female wood duck prepares to 
lead her brood out of the nest... 


The first duckling peers out... 


put them on posts because raccoons will not 
nest in these boxes. 

The log of his wood duck nesting proj- 
ect makes fascinating reading for anyone 
interested in the out-of-doors. I picked, at 
random, the notes covering one nesting box. 
Wood Duck Box 11 


1944 

March 18. Box erected on Sugar Creek. 

May 10. Old wood duck on nest. 6 or more 
eggs. 

Oct. 20. Red screech owl flew out. 

Nov. 15. Dark gray screech owl roosting in 
box. 

1945 

March 8. Gray female owl roosting in box. 

May 11. Old wood duck on nest. 11 eggs. 

Sept. 30. Colony of honeybees in box. 

Oct. 30. Kids took down box. Box shot full 
of holes with rifle and shotgun. 

1946 

Jan. 7. Box replaced. 

Jan. 30. Gray screech owl roosting in box. 

April 4. 9 wood duck eggs in box. 

May 10. Eggs hatched. 
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June 1. Starling nesting in box. 
Oct. 4. Red screech owl roosting in box. 


1947 

April 22. Female raccoon in box. Must have 
young. 

May 18. Wood duck in box. 11 eggs. 

July 28. Bees in box. 

Nov. 26. Took box down to get bees. 


1948 
May 3. Wood duck flew off. 22 fresh eggs. 
Two females laying? 


And jumps!... 
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June 3. 11 eggs hatched, young gone. 11 
eggs left in box. 

Oct. 21. Large brown screech ow! roosting 
in box. 

Dec. 24. Gray screech owl now roosting in 
box. 

1949 

April 28. Starling nesting in box. 

Dec. 7. Gray screech owl roosting in box. 


1950 
April 26. 5 wood duck eggs. 


These nesting boxes are made from Van 
Camp's own design that has been improved 
through the years. Each box is 16 inches 
high at the back, 18 inches high at the 
front, and either 11 or 12 inches square. 
He uses rough lumber in their construction, 
one inch in thickness. The entrance hole 
is three inches high, five inches in width 
and cut to form an oval opening. Some 
people attach cleats to the inside walls of 
their wood duck houses to assist the young 
in getting up to the opening. Van Camp 
does not use cleats in his nesting boxes, 
having found that the young can get out 
without them. Just beneath the entrance 
hole he nails a strip of wood, two inches 
wide, to serve as a landing platform. 

The top is formed of a sheet of heavy 
aluminum or galvanized metal that starts 
well down on the back of the box and is 
brought up and over to form the roof and 
aliowed to project two inches in front of 
the box, bent at an angle to form an awn- 


Safe on the water, he starts life bravely. 


ing over the opening. All of the boxes are 
placed facing southeast to avoid the driving 
rains and snows of early spring. Two inches 
of dry sawdust or shavings are put in the 
bottom of each box. This is an important 
requirement, otherwise the birds will not 
accept the box as a nesting cavity. It is at 
to the trunk 
vanized metal straps. It is a good idea to 
drive two or three spikes into the trees be 


gal 


with g 


tached of a tree 


low the box to serve as an additional sup 
port. 

There is a two-inch removable panel in 
the front of each box that allows the con- 
tents to be photographed. Through this 
opening the litter that any wintering fox 
The 


wood ducks will not remove this pile of 
Ihe board that is used for the 


squirrel accumulates may be removed 


dead leaves 
panel has its upper edge cut at an angle so 
that water cannot seep down on the nest 
and young. Van Camp paints the boxes a 
dark, dull brown. 


WOOD DUCK 


The wood duck nesting boxes made 
by Van Camp are of his own design. 


* 


Nesting boxes should be up by mid- 
March as the ducks begin nesting during 
\pril. The greatest trouble that Van Camp 
has had is in concealing them from van- 
dals. Each year several of his boxes are 
shattered by gunshots or deliberately pulled 
down from the trees and broken open, and 
this by “poor sport” sportsmen who are 
the ones most benefited by his program. 

With the increase in the numbers of the 
wood duck within the last 10 years, the 
bird may some day approach its former 
abundance. “However,”” Van Camp stresses, 
“each year the birds’ natural nesting con- 
ditions get worse. Each year more and more 
timber is cut and there are fewer and fewer 
natural cavities for them to use. 

Van Camp's 100 boxes produce an aver- 
age of 14 or 15 successful nestings each year. 
Several hundred projects such as Van 
Camp's, scattered over the eastern part of 
the country, would give the wood duck the 
opportunity to come back in real strength. 


NESTING BOX 


Van Camp makes his wood duck nesting 
boxes of rough boards, one inch thick. 


ti 
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author. 


MYTH - INFORMATION 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


(Many wildlife myths and legends, built up by our early settlers around certain kinds of 
American birds and other animals, persist from generation to generation. In the sixth of 
a series, a writer-naturalist tells the true story underlying some pet beliefs.—The Editors) 


Number 6 in a series 


Scent Thrown With Tail 


That a skunk saturates his tail with an effluvium, then 
adroitly flips it at his attacker is not an uncommon belief. 
It, too, is groundless. When in the act of spraying, a skunk’s 
tail is held over the back and often drops across the animal's 
head. In fact, a skunk cannot spray at all if his tail is forced to 
the ground behind him. It also seems that a skunk has dif- 
ficulty using his potent and effective means of defense when 
held by his tail off the ground. Some people say that he must 
have his feet on the ground in order to make the muscles 
work which compress the scent sacs. This I know to be wrong, 
as the spotted skunk will often walk on his front feet, with 
hind legs off the ground, when ready to “shoot the works.” 
I rather believe that when held aloft by the tail a skunk’s 
weight tends to keep the scent sac nipples from protruding. 
However, do not be misled into thinking that such a position 
automatically renders him harmless. I relied on the truth of 
that story and carried a skunk about 150 feet before he be- 
came enraged enough to prove to me that it was just another 
myth. 


Suggestions for a small 


These six books will contain the answers to 
many more questions than the average bird 
enthusiast will ask and the cost should not ex 
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Ornithological Reference Library 


“American Wildlife and Plants,” by A. C. Mar- 
tin, H. Zim and A. L. Nelson, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. $7.50. 
“Photography Afield,” by Ormal I. Sprungman, 
The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. $7.50. 

“How to Draw Birds,” by Raymond Sheppard, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $1.00. 
“Bird Display and Behavior,” by Edward A. 


Armstrong, Oxford University Press, New York. 


$5.50. 
“A Guide to Bird Songs,” 


“Book of Bird Life,” 
Van Nostrand Company, New York. $4.00. 
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by Aretas A. Saun- 
ders, Doubleday & Company, New York. $3.00. 
by Arthur A. Allen, D. 


“Migration of Birds,” by Frederick C. Lincoln, 
(Fish and Wildlife Circular #16), Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35 cents. 
“The Biology of Birds,” by J. Arthur Thomson, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 
(Out of print.) 

“The Bird, Its Life and Structure,” by Gertrud 
Hess, Greenberg, New York. $4.00. 

“History of American Ornithology Before Au- 
dubon,” by Elsa Guerdrum Allen, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. New Series 
Vol. 41, Part 3. $2.00. 

“A Guide to Bird Finding East of the Missis- 
sippi,” by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., Oxford 
University Press, New York. $5.00. 


In this and succeeding issues we bring you a test 
of your ability to identify birds from photographs. 


The author, a well-known bird 
photographer, asks about each 


By Hugo H. Schroder ' F a 
picture, “What bird is it?’ 


ill photographs by the author. 


This is a striking, black and white shorebird with a slender upturned bill; it nests 
widely in the West, and formerly nested east to New Jersey. What is it? 


a ae 
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This should be easy. Named for Audubon, it 
is a member of the bird family, Faleonidae. 


FOR ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ 
SEE PAGE 136 


Unlike most of its family, this bird spends 
a lot of time on the ground. The males of 
the species shown in this picture have black 
mustachial face-markings, otherwise this 
might be a photograph of a western bird 
to which it is very similar. 
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the American bittern sometimes nests in plant cover surrounding 
small but secluded ponds. Photograph by Clifford Matteson. 


The female bittern lays from three to seven 
eggs in a clutch, but four or five is the usual 
number. Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 
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Bittern— May 
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By Henry Marion Hall 


o racket in night swamps comes 
down to us unchanged from _ prehis- 


times when morasses blanketed much 


tori 

of the planet. Marsh birds are compara 
tively low in th biological scale, and their 
cries are distinctly reptilian, reminding us 


of the creatures trom which they are sup- 
There is a fam 
ily resemblance croaking of 
bellow of bull alligators, the clat- 


posed to have developed. 
between the 
frogs, the 
ter of rails, and the multitudinous squawks, 
and croaks of herons, snake-birds, 
cranes, and cormorants. Some are startling. 
The shrieking “K-r-r-eau! K-r-r-e-au!” of 
the limpkin sounds so like the scream of 
a woman being murdered, that it more than 
once drew searching parties into Florida 
bogs in the old the North the 
laughter of the loon, equally unearthly, re- 
black 


gurglings, 


days. In 


minds us of magic and demon wot 


ship, yet it is only the voice of night on 
pine girdled lakes. 

Most peculiar of marsh sounds, perhaps, 
is that made by the American bittern, lo- 
cally called barrel-maker, marsh hen, plum 
dunk-a-doo, hen, thunde 
pump, Indian hen and stake-driver. Most 
of these names have been suggested by the 
bird itself. ‘Thoreau aptly 
“the genius of the bog.” 
lurking in re 


pudd'n, bog 


notes of the 
dubbed the bittern 


It is an inveterate hermit, 


mote or inaccessible morasses, shunning con 


tact with man and even with its own kind. 


Most herons associate in large rookeries 
numbering many hundreds, but one seldom 
finds more than two or three bitterns 
breeding in any square mile of fenland. In 


smaller patches of quagmire a single pair 
is the rule. 

Ihe bittern seems an integral part of the 
Black water is its favorite element; 


glowworms, foxfire, and will-o-the-wisps fur- 


marsh. 


The bittern builds a platform of plant stems to support its 
nest in the cattail swamp. 


Photograph by Alan G. 
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Look for it 


water 


nish its familiar light 


weed lilies, arro 


cattails, pickerel 
head and scented rushes—the haunts of cot 


tonmouth moc rabbits, and 


isins, swamp 
terrapins. 

Skulking in the morass it crouches as low 
as a muskrat and is equally inconspicuous 
bird 
ind ipparently becomes 
a bit of weathered wood, its beak pointed 


Sighting an intruder, the compresses 


its bufly plumag 


skyward to match the tips of surrounding 


bulrushes. Dark stripes from throat to belly 


complete the camouflage. Standing thus a 


watch you for half an hour, 


back ! 


ground 
asserted 


bittern will 


motionless as its own 


scientists have even that it 

wheneve1 «ll 
Whether ot 
is obvious that the bit 
itself 
protective 
that 


takes 


with dangling legs and a squawk ol 


sway gently with the reeds 


breeze ripples through them 


not this be true, it 


tern tries to identily with the marsh 


Its confidence in coloration and 


stance are such one may ipproach it 


closely before it alarm and flutters 


iwat\ 


expostulation. It is so much a part of the 


bog as to be positively fascinating 


The cry the stake-driver is different 


denizen of the fen 


during the breeding 


the 


from that of any other 


Most 


it may be 


audible season, 


heard in morning, or more 
throughout sum 
“Chunk-a-lunk!” 
call read 
still 
middle syl 
like, 
Pump up!” or as commonly in 
Plum Pudd'n! Plum Pudd’n!” 
\t farther distances the cry is cut to the 
of “Chunk!” almost like 
driving i stake 
mud, and giving significance to the familia 
Otten, the 


insistently in the twilight, 


mer and early fall 


Chunk-a-l 


ily he ird l qu 


ink!” it is a trisyllabi« 


irter-ol-a-mile away on 


days. Beyond that distance the 


lost and the second sounds 


lable is 
Pump-up! 


1¢ rpreted 


last svllable, a sort 


the sound of an axe in the 


name of “stake-driver notes 


remind one of an old 


] 


ooden pump, obvi 


ous to any istener al ort or middle dis 


tances, whereas thr 


more convir 
Dissection 

neck and breast 

is backed by 


press and expel t! I h ( a bel 


THUS 


to com 
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lows as powerful as that of any serpent 
and equally reptilian. Close at hand the 
note of the bittern is so ejaculatory that 
it is difficult to recognize it as a love lay, 


but such it undoubtedly is. Whether the 


larynx has anything to do with the sound 


is doubtful, but at any rate no bassoon is 
more decidely a wind instrument. 

Ihe bittern subsists on snakes, tadpoles, 
newts, frogs, fish, meadow-mice, shrews, and 
crayfish, varied by insects such as water 
boatmen, dragonflies, back-swimmers, grass- 
hoppers and various nymphs. On the look- 
out for such boggy provender the bird will 
sometimes stand still for 15 
so. Then it will take a quick step forward 
and impale its unwary victim. At other 
times it stalks slowly about, stooping low 


minutes or 


but ever ready to spear its prey. 

Phis species lays down a platform of dead 
rushes about a foot in diameter on the floor 
of a cattail swamp, sometimes in a dry 
oasis but more frequently over shoal water. 
Deep, impassable morasses are favorite nest- 
but may find nests also in 
cover surrounding small but secluded 
ponds. On one such tarn near Hopewell 
Junction, New York, I recently discovered 
two within half a furlong of each other. To 
locate them I waded in a trifle more than 
hip-deep in sable-black water, brushing 
aside the caney reeds until the birds flushed. 
This lakelet is nearly round and encircled 


ing areas, one 


by alders. 

Coming suddenly on the first nest I sur- 
prised a hen bittern which flapped away 
with a squawk like a night heron, and 
squirting white guano as it gathered speed. 
Che nest held four fresh eggs on the eighth 
of May. The place is remarkable for the 
number of blackbirds 
which weave their cradles in the reeds and 
for bullfrogs of aldermanic girth. These 
batrachians kept splashing in ahead of me 
spasmodic chirps. Presently I ap- 
a lot of large, grassy mounds, 


large red-winged 


with 
proached 
round as pincushions surrounded by stag 
nant duckweed. From 
one of these another bittern sprang noisily, 


water green with 


leaving behind three freshly laid eggs in a 
slight but unlined depression. 
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Exploring a smaller pond _half-a-mile 
away, I spotted a sort of basket well out 
over the surface in a belt of canes. On this 
lay what looked like a few handfuls of flot- 
sam left there by water. Wading 
closer I was surprised to see this bunch of 
tawny feathers suddenly take the shape of 
away as the others had 
done. adle contained five fresh 
eggs at that time. Both tarns are the haunt 
of pied-billed grebes, whose floating nests, 
looking like half-ssubmerged muskrat 
houses, are attached to stalks about 15 
paces from land. 


higher 


a bittern and fly 


This rushy c1 


The buffy 


Although the brooding bitterns there- 
abouts fled at my approach, these birds do 
not always react that way. Hearing a bittern 
sounding off in a cattail patch near the 
Red Inn at Provincetown, Mass., I once 
plodded some 50 paces through half- 
drowned flags and saw the female bittern 
squatting on her nest just out of the wet. 
She had five fresh eggs which she was as 
ready to protect as she later protected her 
young. Hissing like a rattler she struck 
boldly with her long mandibles, and flew 
away most reluctantly. 


Bitterns occasionally break trails to their 
Continued on Page 136 


youngsters lack the darker stripe-like markings of the 


adult birds, but look equally reptilian. Photograph by Morrau Studio. 
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California murres. Photograph by William L. Dawson. 
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Holboell’s grebe killed by the effects of oil. Photographed 
at Jones Beach, Long Island, by Stanley Grierson. 


"27 


By Frances Houldson 


te HIS latest tour of the Farallone 
Islands, Dr. G. D. Hanna of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences reported the 
birdlife there to be apparently stable. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Golden Gate 
Audubon Society, the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the U.S. Navy Department and California 
State officials, nesting sea birds of the Fa 
rallone Islands are no longer exposed to the 
menace of floating oil. 

Several years ago a great oil slick threat- 
ened to exterminate the California murre 
These birds were seriously affected when 
they dived beneath the oil surface for their 
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Before the birds were protected, murre’s eggs once sold for $2.00 a dozen. 


The little, starling-sized dovekies, smallest of the wintering sea-birds, 
are often destroyed by floating oil. Photograph by George Komorowski. 


food: they lost their ability to fly, their 


flesh was exposed to the chilly water and 


fiercely cold winds, and their bodies be 


came coated with oil which they carried 


back to their young. Countless murres pet 
ished, and as their numbers decreased, gulls 
ate their eggs and young. The chiet protec 


~~ 


tion of the murres had been mass numbers 


on the breeding cliffs, but finding a single 
bird, the 


gulls would harass it from all sides. 


The mass of oil came from tankers dis- 


charging their salt water ballast on return 


trips to San Francisco. It was illegal to dis 


charge the oily Francisco 


ballast in San 
Bay, hence the tanks were emptied neal 
the Farallones as the vessels ipproa hed the 
Golden Gat I he altected 


as thev do not dive below the 


gulls were not 

surtace 

oil soaked 
1917. At 


superin 


The pitiful condition of the 
murres was first noted here in 


iptain Hl. ¢ 
San 


Rhodes 
lighthbuse 
\udu 

called 


and 


that time ¢ 


tendent of thi Francisco 
notihed the newly 
bon Association of the Pacift 
the Golden Gate Audubon 


this group went to work on the 


clistrict, formed 
now 
SOcretLy 


problem 


A razor-billed auk and four dovekies killed 
by oil along the coast of Long Island, New 
York. Photograph by Stanley Grierson. 


A committee composed of president C. B. 
Lastreto, Dr. B. W. Everman of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, and members 
representing the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, approached the major oil companies 
and requested cooperation to prevent fur 
ther oiling of the Farallone birds. Efforts 
were fruitless at first, then one oil company 
hit upon a plan that would not only save 
the diving birds, but would also prevent 
the extravagance of wasted oil. The skip- 
pers were ordered to pump the ballast from 
the bottom of the tank instead of from the 
top as formerly, and to stop the pumps 
when the line of floating oil was reached. 
Shore tanks were installed and the balance 
water heavy with oil—was pumped into 
these shore tanks and saved for further use 
by a settling process. All other companies 
quickly followed suit and built their own 
settling tanks in the Richmond hills. 


As late as 1934, the California murre was 
reported as being one of the least abundant 
birds on the Farallone Islands, but the pre 
vention of oil pollution has been so suc- 
that murres now there in 


cessful appear 


An oiled gannet, pathetic in its plight, 
photographer. 
Komorowski. 


faces the 
George 


defiantly 
Photograph by 
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thousands and can hold their own against 
the gulls. Their pear-shaped eggs are re- 
markably adapted for the perilous positions 
in which they are laid, and have an ex- 
tremely hard shell. These eggs once brought 
$2.00 a dozen on the San Francisco market 
and an estimated three or four million had 
been shipped out of there by 1856. After 
that, 180,000 to 300,000 were collected for 
the egg market annually, and all eggs were 
destroyed at the beginning of each season 
to assure freshness in all eggs gathered. In 
1890, the colonies of murres were so de 
pleted that the islands were made a federal 
bird reservation to save the birds from ex 
tinction. 

Another oil problem on the Pacific coast, 
described in Bird-Lore, March-April, 1938, 
and in California Fish and Game, July, 
1938, told of tankers wrecked in or near 
San Francisco Bay. These articles referred 
particularly to the wreckage of the tanker 


suck in the Golden Gate, and 
miles of 


Frank H. 
the subsequent pollution of 55 
coastline and several small bays and la- 
goons. At least 6,600 murres died on the 
coast, but the oil belt did not extend more 
than 15 or 20 miles to sea and did not pol- 
lute the waters near the Farallones, which 
are about 28 miles offshore. Much of the 
cargo of 65,000 barrels of crude oil drifted 
into shallow bays and lagoons to kill hun- 
dreds of loons, ducks and grebes of vari 
ous species. 

At the present time, there does not seem 
to be any way of preventing the menace 
of floating oil discharged from wrecked 
ships. Perhaps the solution to this problem 
may lie in the scientific development of a 
different type of marine fuel —say, atom 
power—but until then, the discharge of oil 
into settling tanks on shore is one way to 
prevent the destruction of many water birds 
along our coasts. 
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Something new 


in nest boxes 


By Edwin A. Mason 


LONG lifetime filled with a keen inter- 
4 est in birds eventually resulted in a 
unorthodox nest box for swal- 
Henry E. Kinney's observations of 
the birds that were attracted to the boxes 


most tree 


lows. 
he made, beginning when he was a boy, 
resulted in many modifications of design. 
Every winter for more than 50 years Henry 
Kinney built boxes on his farm just outside 
Worcester, spring 
these were added to ones previously built, 


Massachusetts Every 


until eventually, on an area of not more 


than two he attained a colony of 


tree swallows estimated at 600 


acres, 


Every winter for more than 
50 years, Henry Kinney 
built nest boxes on his farm 
in Massachusetts. Photo- 
graph by Edwin A. Mason. 


Ihe dimensions usually recommended 
for nest boxes are based on natural cavi- 
ties that have been occupied by the differ- 
ent species. Those for the tree swallow and 
bluebird are based on abandoned wood 
pecker cavities. When you stop to think, 
it is very obvious that the birds unable to 
dig their own nesting holes had little choice 

they had to use what was available. Tree 
swallows and bluebirds usually use aban- 
doned woodpecker nest sites. 


\s Henry Kinney watched over his be 
loved tree swallow colony, he pondered over 
the necessity of the adults to range far and 
wide to gather insect food for their young. 
He noticed that all went well during pe- 
riods of good weather. He noticed also that 
very often when long wet spells occurred, 
with a diminution of the insect food supply, 
he sometimes had nestling mortality. Dur- 
ing such periods the parent birds were gone 
for longer than usual periods. The really 
crucial time was when the nestlings were 
half grown. At the halfway stage of growth, 
and until they leave the nest, young birds 
need large quantities of food to build bone 
and tissue, and to grow the full complement 
of feathers necessary for them to fly away 


Tree swallows usually used aban- 
doned woodpecker nesting holes. 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


from the nest. During inclement weathe 
it is difficult for the parent birds to fill thei 
stomachs. Then, very often, it is only the 
strongest, most vigorous nestlings that are 
able to scramble to the nest hole to receive 
food, with the result that sometimes smaller, 
weaker ones succumb. 

Eventually Henry Kinney was satisfied 
that he had gone a long way toward lick- 
ing this problem. He reasoned this way: 
“If I make four holes in the front of the 
box, instead of one, it will make it impos- 
sible for the largest, strongest nestling to 
monopolize all the food delivered to the 
box. Also the parents will be able to begin 
earlier their practice of hovering at the 
entrance to feed the nestlings, instead of en- 
tering the box. This makes for a quick turn 
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iround, with more time available for hunt- 
ing food during those crucial wet periods 
when insects are hard to find.” 

It was sound reasoning—and it worked. 
\ higher percentage of nestlings flew away 
from his new-fangled boxes. Also a bigger 
number returned the next spring. This was 
wildlife management of an insectivorous 
bird at work, and successful management 
at that. 

Ihe front of a Kinney nest box has four 
holes in it. Yes, that’s right, four holes. 
Three of them are one inch in diameter, 
the 114 inches horizontally, and 
rasped out to 13% vertically. This is the 
main entrance for the adults. Experience 
that this main hole can be the 

114 inch in diameter. Also, it 
may be that the addition of only two of 
the inch-size holes would suffice. 

Another striking departure from custom- 
ary designing is the 634 x 11 inch dimen- 
sion of the bottom of the box. The back 
of the box is five inches high, the front 714 
inches, hence there is a pitch in the roof 
to the rear. The side pieces extend out be- 
yond the front to protect the holes from 
driving rain, while further protection is 
provided by a 4-inch visor which is at- 
tached to the roof of the box at a down- 


other 


indicates 
customary 


ward angle. Either the rear or a side should 
be attached for easy removal. A narrow 


Each spring, Henry Kinney’s extra nest 
boxes attract more tree swallows. On less 
than two acres he now has a colony of 600 
birds. Photograph by Edwin A. Mason. 


strip of wood is nailed beneath the holes 
to provide a perch for the adults as they 
feed the young. Another narrow strip of 
wood is attached diagonally from a front 
to a rear the roof of the 
This serves to keep the adults from 
being blown off they use the roof 
as a sun porch during the early stages ol 
the nesting cycle. 

The male tree swallow likes to sit perched 
near his nest box, especially during the pe 
riod of incubation. Mr. Kinney noted this, 
and his answer is an upright of wood about 
half an inch square nailed to one side of 
the box and extending about six inches 
above the roof. At the top of this a cross 
piece four inches long is nailed to make 
a “T” shaped perch. School children vis 
iting the Massachusetts Audubon Society's 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary in Northamp- 
ton, quickly named this “the tree swallow’s 
television antenna.” The wood used in the 
original Kinney boxes was either half-inch 
or three-quarters; it could be up to one 


cornell one on 
box. 


when 


inch in thickness. 

Nest boxes for tree swallows or bluebirds 
should always be placed in open areas, as 
far from trees and shrubs as possible. They 
can be on poles or pipes, the latter making 
them safer from climbing marauders. Al- 
though Mr. Kinney had his on poles, 10 
feet high, eight feet from the ground would 
be acceptable. Certainly boxes at that 
height would be easier to clean out. 

And now a word about when to clean out 
nest boxes. Based on the results of a 10 
year study carried on at the Wharton Bird 
Banding Station at Groton, Massachusetts, 
certain recommendations were published in 
a paper in The Journal of Wildlife Man- 
agement. So as to avoid confusion, those 
recommendations 
simplest possible terms. Do not clean out 
nest boxes until as late in spring as possi 
ble. When the birds return to nest, make 
that the occasion to clean out last year’s 
old nests. Just merely sweep the contents 
of the box to the ground. In any event do 
not burn the material. If it would be un- 
sightly just dumped to the ground beneath 
the nest box, dispose of the old nest some- 
where outdoors. 
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inspect them and move right in! 

Kiln-dried Cedar Logs, strong, 

rugged construction . . . need 

no painting, resists moisture and 
exposure Very Easy to Clean. 


ALL CEDAR LOG BIRD HOMES are packed TWO to 


| a CARTON and shipped POSTPAID. 


wre $%)50 


6" x6" pr. ppd. 


° pte $350 


pr. ppd. 


| BR-9 8x8" BLUE BIRD HOUSES $3.50 pr. ppd. 
| Redwood SALT 


restated here in the | 


BOX WREN HOUSES 
Packed TWO to a CARTON 
WR-3 4"°x5" $1.45 pr. ppd. 
Rugged construction. Easy to put 


| up, attach to porch, post, or 


hang in tree. 


No C.O.D.'s Please. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
“Our Goods Must Make Good or We Will” 


Bank Ref.: First Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


FURNITURECRAFT 
P.O. BOX 647 LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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A MESSAGE TO— 


Summer Camp Directors 


In recent years more and more Camp Directors 


have come to us for aid in working out a lively 
and vital nature program for their summer camps 
Now, we have a real double-header to help accom 


plish this purpose 


1. Audubon Junior Clubs. Here is a tailor-made 
nature program, including a wealth of leadership 
material for your nature counselor, plus individual 
nature leaflets, colored pictures, a membership cer- 
tificate and a club button for each child in the 
club. IN ADDITION, each camp forming a club 
receives a SPECIAL EIGHT-PAGE LEAFLET of 
nature projects and activities especially designed 
for summer camps. 

2. Audubon Camps. These are conducted in 
Maine, Connecticut, and California for youth lead- 
ers and operate on a basis of five 2-week sessions 
each summer. The first session at each of these 
camps is planned particularly for summer camp 
counselors, and the dates are set early enough in 
the season so that counselors may have this training 
and still be at their own camps in time for the 


opening date 


For further details, write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28. N. Y. 


The reason for this recommendation 1s 
to safeguard the brood stock of a small para- 
sitic wasp known as Mormoniella vitripen 
nis. This small wasp is a natural control 
of a fly known as Protocalliphora* which is 
itself parasitic on nestling birds. We shall 
call them Proto and Mormo from here on 
for convenience 

Proto adults look something like house- 
flies. They lay eggs in bird nests, probably 
just after the young are newly hatched. Al- 
most immediately Proto’s eggs, which look 
like small grass seeds, hatch into tiny mag 
gots. These small maggots attach themselves 
to the nestling birds and suck their blood 
for food. They then drop down into the 
nest material until they are again hungry. 
\s many as 430 such maggots were counted 
in one tree swallow nest. 

When the Proto maggots are fairly well 
grown, along comes the little wasp Mormo. 
Mormo lays its eggs on the Proto maggot. 
The Mormo egg hatches into a really mi 
nute maggot, which begins to feed on the 
Proto maggot, working from the inside. 

Eventually the Proto maggot changes, 
just as caterpillars do, into the pupa or 
resting stage before the new adult emerges. 
If you examine a bird nest and find these 
small, cigar-shaped, brownish pupa cases 
about the size of a grain of wheat, you may 
find some with what appear to be pinholes 
in them. Through such holes the adult 
Mormo wasps emerge. Some may come out 
in the summer, but some will remain there 
as tiny maggots until the next spring. It is 
to safeguard these Mormo maggots that we 
recommend no bird nest box cleaning until 
spring, and then no destroying of the ma- 
terial. 

Ihe increase in feeding efficiency made 
possible by the multiple holes of a Kinney 
nest box, could mean the difference between 
nestlings living or dying, if a heavy infesta 
tion of the blood-sucking Proto maggots 
were present when there also was a dire 
shortage of food due to inclement weather. 

The first Kinney nest boxes tested at Ai 
adia Wildlife Sanctuary were nailed to a 


at entomologists have reclassified 
| have put it in the genus Apau 
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cross-arm on a post. On the other side of 
the cross-arm was a typical bluebird-type 
house. The tree swallows in both instances 
occupied the Kinney houses, leaving the old 
style ones severely alone. A later test with 
10 Kinney houses was not as conclusive. 
Due to illness, prope observation was not 
possible, so reasons for the poorer showing 
are not known. Three other stations re- 
ported on Kinney boxes. In one instance 
both tree swallows and bluebirds looked 
it over but did not use it. The Kinney box 
attracted tree swallows in the next instance, 
in fact they built two nests during the sea- 
son, only to be evicted both times by house 
sparrows. The report from the third sta- 
tion was that tree swallows and bluebirds 
fought for possession immediately the box 
was erected, the tree swallows eventually 
winning and raising a brood successfully. 
After this brood left, the box was imme 
diately occupied by the bluebirds, which 
also raised a brood. Another box was built 
at this time. It was taken over right away 
by house wrens that presumably raised their 
second brood of the season in it. This box 
was most likely near shrubbery or trees, 
hence our recommendation for placing 
boxes in open situations if tree swallows or 
bluebirds are desired. 


Well, there you have the story of the 
Kinney nest box. If you have a drop o1 
two of pioneering blood in you, and are 
handy with tools, maybe you would like to 
try one out. If there is a better bird box, 
we're betting the birds have been looking 
for it these many years. 


brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


Leitz 8x30; Flyweight 
Binuxit binoculars, 
$135, plus tax 


COATED PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


GREGOR’S 
HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 


Attract those fascinating little birds. 
Keep them coming back to your gar- 
den all summer, even if you live as 
far north as Canada. A thoughtful 
gift for bird and flower lovers, chil- 
dren and invalids. Reservoir type, as 
used professionally, eliminates con- 
stant refilling. Two feeders attrac- 
tively boxed, complete instructions, 
2.00 postpaid. 


J. W. GREGOR 
Townline Road, Nanuet, New York 


FOR SALE 
Lifetime Ownership of Cabin in Natural Area 
One-room hilltop cabin with large stone fireplace in Berk- 
shire foothills of Connecticut for sale for lifetime use of 
purchaser. Purchase would carry with it limited rights to 
entire 400-acre Natural Area, within the restrictions 
recommended by the Nature Conservancy. Only a person 
with a professional or amateur interest in natural history 
or some science related to it will be considered. For 


dstatle wette Dr. Frank E. Egler 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


George $. White & Co., Inc. 


5 Highland Place, Maplewood, N. J. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


PATRONIZE AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS! 
They are helping to build the magazine 
and deserve your support. 


Made with the same 
supreme optical precision 
as the world-famous Leica, 
‘camera and Leitz microscopes. 

‘ Complete line available from opera 
glasses tonight hunting glasses, with cen- 
ter-wheel or individual eyepiece focusing. 
Coated optics give unsurpassed clarity 
and brilliance. Full range of mag- 
nifications from 4 x 20 to 15 x 60. For 
free descriptive folder write Dept. 4' 

E. LEITZ, Inc. 


304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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The following books— 
advertised in this issue— 
are available from the 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


SEARCH FOR THE SPINY BAB- 
LER, by Dillon Ripley 

WILDLIFE IN COLOR, by Roger 
lory Peterson 

BIRDS’ NESTS, by Richard Head- 
strom 2.7 

BIRDS’ NESTS OF THE WEST, 
by Richard Headstrom 

THE LIVING YEAR, by 
Headstrom 

AMPHIBIANS OF WESTERN 
NORTH AMERICA, by Robert 
Stebbins 

THE DUSKY-FOOTED WOOD 
RAT, by Jean M. Linsdale and 
L. P. Tevis, Jr. 

THE CALIFORNIA GROUND 
SQUIRREL, by Jean M. Lins- 
dale 

MAMMALS OF NEVADA, by E. 
Raymond Hall 

LIFELONG BOYHOOD, by 
Miller 

A CUIDE TO BIRD FINDING 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 

WILD WINGS, by Frank S. Stuart 

THE NATURE DICTIONARY, by 
John H. Melady 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN ORNI.- 
THOLOGY BEFORE AUDU- 
BON, by Elsa Guerdrum Allen 

THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS, by John 
H. Storer 

THE SANDHILL CRANES, by L. 

H. Walkinshaw 


$4.00 
3.00 
5 


3.00 
Richard 


I ove 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


By Monica de la Salle 


We are again printing a guest review, by a 

guest reviewer, Roger Tory Peterson, an Audu 

bon Screen Tour Lecturer and well-known bird 

artist. His lead review of “Arizona and its Bird 

Life” is followed by the book notes of the Li- 

brarian at Audubon House, Mrs. de la Salle. 
The Editors 


ARIZONA AND ITS BIRD LIFE 


By Herbert Brandt, Bird Research Founda 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, 1951. 10 x 7% in., 740 
pp. Twenty color plates by Allan Brooks, 
Roger Tory Peterson, Terrence Shortt and 
George Miksch Sutton. Indexed. $15.00. 


This is perhaps as sumptuous a bird book as 
we shall see for a long time to come in this era 
of high production costs. Although the price is 
$15.00, this de luxe volume cost its author about 
$25.00 per copy to publish. No commercial pub 
lisher could have attempted it. 

“Arizona and Its Bird Life” is not a typical 
‘state book,” annotated species by species. Its 
100,000 words of text are divided into 50 read- 
ible chapters which take you with Dr. Brandt 
through eight seasons of adventure in south- 
eastern Arizona. This arid region is, in the 
pinion of many ornithologists, the most fasci- 
nating biological wonderland in our country. 
Some of the chapters are outstanding contribu 
tions to our knowledge of southwestern birds. 
For example, the chapter on the wild turkey 
probably contains more new field data on this 
grand game bird than has been published in 
iny book since Audubon’s “biographies.” Sev 
eral nests such as those of the spotted screech 
owl, Richmond becard, Mexican chickadee and 
\pache wren have apparently not been de- 
scribed previously in the literature. 

Perhaps Brandt's greatest contribution in this 
book is his analysis of the ecological distribution 
of the birds of southeastern Arizona, 
ind the development of what he terms the “life 
By means of a clear schematic 


nesting 


island” concept 
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chart he shows the relation of birds to the land QAO LDAP AP APOLLO LP ALP APOLLO LP 
scape from the desert streamsides to the high 


mountain peaks. The 170 breeding birds of the 


region are broken down into five life zones, six ‘ 
subzones and 24 biological associations. 
| ( 


The 20-bled-to-the-edge color plates show 


individual species in typical Arizona scenes. | 
Nine which were painted by Major Allan Brooks A R Q) 
are among the last of his works and among his 


very best. I have been honored to add eight 


pieces to this gallery, while George Sutton exe 


cuted a fine study of a pair of Richmond becards books for all outdoor 
building and one of a pair of sulphur bellied enthusiasts 


flycatchers fighting. Terrence Shortt contributed 
an excellent study in thin oils of a family of 


1s AWOMO > 
spotted screech owls. There are also photo [7] BIRD NE f A FIELD 
Maslowski, Ed S H ss) O GUIDE 


graphs by Harrison, Florence 
Thornberg and others. It is a most handsome Ideal for nature walks summer 
book, fun to read, and calculated to make you : and winter, covering over 300 
” birds west to the Rockies A 

: . unique finding key enables the 
RocER Tory PETERSON user to identify quickly any nest 
; by its location and structure 128 

pages, illustrated, $2.75. C. Rus- 


THE BIRDS ARE YOURS 3 sell Mason, Massachusetts Audu 


h “ 
} ’ ’ , on S >t Mr. odie “fi 
By Robert S. Lemmon, The Macmillan Com “ eine : r. Headstrom’s 
‘. ad volum hould now remove much 
pany, New ork, 1951. 71 , * 13, in., 121 pp. 4 ( I guesswork in identifying 
. . . ests and le cr d enj 

Illustrated by Don Eckelberry. §? ra} J > x : s and | ad to increased enjoy- 
ment of bird-watchers everywhere 

as they add this interesting sideline to their hobby.” 


want to go to Arizona 


Many of the activities of birds are complete 
mysteries to the layman. This sprightly little 


book answers a number of questions in an BIRDS’ NESTS OF 


informal style. Don Eckelberry’s black and white 


drawings admirably illustrate the text. THE WEST 
A FIELD GUIDE 
5 —— (+) — (+) ——— 


John rg a meridian. 177 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS T 
A layman’s guide to understanding [3] THE LIVING YEAR 
177 illustrations, 112 pages $2.50 A charming month-by-month account of the world of nature, 


explaining vividly the habits and homes of insects, birds, 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE and animals. Each chapter has a calendar, a quick summa 
Bloom field Hills, Michigan tion of what to expect to find in any given month. 256 pages, 


llustrated with drawings, $3.00 


Order from any bookseller or directly 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN ee PR en 
ORNITHOLOGY BEFORE AUDUBON me ee ee ae ae a a a a oe 
Elsa Guerdrum Allen IVES WASHBURN, INC. 

An account of the European background 29 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
of American Ornithology and of the Please send me the books whose nun 
observations of early explorers and ; ; : 
Colonial writers of this Continent, with 
particular emphasis on Mark Catesby 
and Alexander Wilson. : 
Quarto, 205 pp., 55 illus. $2.00 ‘ity Zone State... 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY in any way I am dissatisfied u ith these books 
104 South Fifth Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. nay return them and my moncy will be refunded 


i"™n guarantee.* 


bers I've en 
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Bringing the Outdoors Indoors 


rtudubou Sereen “fours 


Hugh M. Haliday 


| Special Introductory Offer 


3 personally presented color motion picture programs by the 
nation’s outstanding wildlife lecturers for $250. 


Entertaining as well as educational. 


Wrile NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


MEXICAN BIRDS; FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
y Ge 7 Vf hs itton, Un ersity of Okla 


Vorman, 1951. 101 x 7 in., 282 
uted. $10.00 


iccount of the author's 


ions when he 


This iS all informal 
field observat went on an ornitho 
logical expedition to Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon 

Ohahuiia. Ilust 


and ( 
| 


plates and en and 


rated with beautiful color 
The 70 page 
brief descriptions of all 
will be useful to 
to Mexico. A chapter from th 
book was published in the November December 
1951 issue of 4 n Magazine 


ink drawings 
ippendi itl 
Mexican 


ill birce rs oC 


birds can be found 


ng 


BIRDLIFE OF VIRGINIA 


of Crame 
] 5] 


ion, Commission 
Richmond, Va 
25¢. 


Y¥x 6 in 


covers. 


This booklet could serve as a model tor simi 
lar public itions 


| ls of Vir 


rads 
ill birds 


it handy little field guide 


to the ginia, with a complete check 


list of occurring in that state and six 


colored plates illustrating 124 of the most com 


mon species how to study 


Short ch ipters on 


birds and their habits, the economic and recrea 


tional value of birds (including photography 


the protection of birds, recommended bird a 
tivities and birds (including how to 


make 


ence list of useful publications. It 


ittractineg 
birdhouses), are supplemented bv a reter 
is truly ad 
illustrated 


than 100 


mirable to find so much information 


with beautiful photographs n less 


t so small 


1 price 


THE SPINY BABBLER 
IN NEPAL 


SEARCH FOR 
ADVENTURI 


hton Mifflin Ce 
’? 30] 


For students of birds around the world, Nepal 
has a special appeal. Its inaccessibility, the great 
variety of its habitats and the mystery of a land 
that not a great many Americans and Europeans 
make it a lege 

overnment 


have visited ndary paradise. For 


the first time officials gave their 


full cooperation to a scientific expedition and 
Mr. Riple 


1 its people easily 


observations of the coun 
ind often humorously 
Curator of the Peabody Museum 
it Yale, he 


and his 


y relate 
try am 
As Associate 
of Natural History 

ested in ornithology 
birds I ids like i 


is mainly inter 
search for rare 


detective story. 
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Western Fauna 


AMPHIBIANS OF 
WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 
By Robert Stebbins. Gives complete 


accounts of all the known species and 


subspec ies of salamanders, frogs. and 
Fully illustrated. Maps and glos- 
\ splendid hook for the profes 


sional and amateur naturalist. 540 pages. 


toads. 
sary. 


9 figures, OF plates. $7.50 


THE DUSKY-FOOTED WOOD RAT 
By Jean M. Linsdale and L. P. Tevis, Jr. 
An intensive study of the wood rat based 
on the histories of 580 individuals. Sets 
forth the life and problems of the animal 
as revealed in ten vears of continuous 
observation, 664 pages, 132 tables, 38 
illustrations. $7.50 


THE CALIFORNIA 

GROUND SQUIRREL 
By Jean M. Linsdale. 
field study showing the physiology and 


\ ( omprehensive 


habits of the ground squirrel, its habitat. 
characteristics, 88 
140 figures and illus 
S5.00 


distribution, and 
15 tables. 


pages, 


trations 


MAMMALS OF NEVADA 
By E. Raymond Hall. A definitive study. 


and an important one for every natural 
) 


ist. 710 pages, 958 figures, 23 illustra 


tions $7.50 


LIFELONG BOYHOOD 
By Loye Miller. A delightful collection 
of memoirs and non-technical scientific 
papers of the renow ned ornithologist. His 
writings are marked by the same enthusi 
life. 


Recommended for bird lovers young and 


asm and lively curiosity as his 


old. 226 pages. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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36 Slides to Match Volume II of the 
Bird Song Recordings 


Bluebird Cowbird 
Phoebe 
White-breasted 
Nuthatch 
Mourning Dove 
House Wren 
White-eved Vireo 
lufted 
Blue Jay 
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Red-winged Blackbird 
Long-billed Marsh 
Wren 
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Swamp Sparrow 
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Western Meadoy 
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Northern Yellowthroat 
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Lesser Canada Goose 
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Wilson's 


Virginia Rail 
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“Audubon Audio-Visual 


These slides may be 
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Catalog”. 


Photo and Film Dept. -R 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 5th Avenue, New York 28. N.Y 
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MALAY PENIN 
PENANG 


THI 
AND 


BIRDS OF 
SINGAPORE 


THI 
SULA 


which will be valued not 

visiting the Malay Peninsula 
the Dutch East 
interested in 


ld guide 


Indies, but by 


ornithologists exot 
color plates and drawings by the 
illustrate the text which gives 


tions as well as habitats 


IN COLOR 


rson, Houghton Miffi r 
951. 734 X FY in., 191 


WILDLIFI 


Feder 


series ol 


National Wildlife 
distributed 


inv vears, the 
published ind 

ster stamps. Four hundred and fifty of these 
miniature portraits of birds, mammals, fish, flow 
wildlife artists have 


rs and trees by leading 


peen rouped by habitats in this little book Mr 
Peterson's text is a commentary on wildlife com 
emphasizing the importance of con 


This book will 


readers to ecology for the 


munities 


servation attractive introduce 


nany first time and 
vill give them a better conception of how na 
ture tunctions 


PREES AMERICAN GARDENS 


By Dona Wyman, The Macmillan 
New York, 1951. 9% x 61, in., 376 pp 


— ae 
I 1 $7.0 


FOR 


( orm 


\ companion volume to “Shrubs and Vines 
for American Gardens,” this book will be useful 
to the layman and the professional landscapist 
Information is given about favorable regions 
hardiness, the order of bloom, foliage color, or 

imental fruits, and susceptibility to pests. Spe 
found on trees for various 

locations, different 
\ list of 745 species of recommended 
Maps, line 


t 


l iwings ind photographs illustrate the text 


ial sections will be 


purposes ff shady soils 


| 
height, et 


trees is given in ilphabetical order 


AND MAN: AN INTRO 
THE FUNGI 
Christensen, University of Mi 
Minneapolis, 1951. 9 x 53/4 in 
$7.00 


THE MOLDS 
DUCTION TO 


By Clyde M 
nesota Press, 


44 pb. Indexed 


Che author, professor of plant pathology at 


University of Minnesota, relates in this book 
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the basic fact bout fungi, how they live and 


reproduce, how they aflect other plants and 


animals, and how they are useful to man. Lively 


humor irely found in the treatment of scien 


makes this book both entertaining 


r¢ iding 


tific subyec 
ind informative 
A POPULAR GUIDI 
OF THE FAMILIES 


lHI 
LO 


SHELL BOOK 
4 KNOWLEDGI 


OF LIVING MOLLUSKS AND AN AID TO | 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF SHELLS NA 


rIVE AND FOREIGN 


I. Branford 


Illustrate l 


This is a new edition of the popular manual 
The list of names 
by Dr. Harold A 
at the 


has been brought up to dat 
Rehder, Curator of Mollusks 
Illustrated with 
photographs and colored plates, the text gives 


Smithsonian Institution 


short descriptions and distribution as well as 


some data on the habits of shell-bearing ani 
mals native and foreign 
INSECT] 


CONTROL BY CHEMICALS 


John Wiley & 
, s 4 \ @ 
4 X 234 tn., 81 


Sons. Inc “ 
pp. In 


This book 


theori § on 


presents the essential facts and 


the chemical, physical and toxi 
It will be 


to entomologists and to all those in 


cological properties of insecticides 
valuable 
terested in pest control and its effect on wildlife 
Extensive bibliographies at the end ‘of each 


chapter list other useful references 


AMERICAN SOCIAL INSECTS; A BOOK 
ABOUT BEES, ANTS, WASPS AND TER 
MITES 


$y Charles D. and Mary H. Michener, D. Van 
Company, Inc., New York, 1951 

in 7 pp. Indexed. $6.00. 
The organization of insect communities is fas 
cinating to most of us and raises questions about 


es a a 8 a a fg IO IO tg fs 


L. H. Walkinshaw’s 
THE SANDHILL CRANES 
A full life history report 
202 pages, richly illustrated $3.50 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


The timeless story 
of a thrilling and 

mysterious phenomenon, 

the great annual migration 
of ducks, 
told with lyrical 
beauty by the author 

of City of the Bees 


FRANK 5S. 
STUART'S 
Wild Wings 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. 36 


A big new clothbound guide 
to the whole world of nature 


EVERY PAGE IN FULL COLOR! 


The Nature Dictionary 


by JOHN H. MELADY 


illustrated by 
SAMUEL NISENSON 


Wonderful book for both 
children and adults, with 
thousands of absorbing 
facts about birds, animals, 


fish, insects, flowers, trees, 


x1 BENLYN BHA 


and butterflies—each defi 
accompanied by a 


full 


Index, 


nition 
illustration in 
500 in all. 

glossary. 844” x 11”. 


large 


ANYNOLA 


color 


4t all bookstores, 
or from 


$00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


please mention 
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FABULOUS BEASIS 


Ine o Ne u 
Illustrated 


By Lum, Pantheon Books, 
1951. 834 x 534 in., 256 pp. 


Anne Marie Jauss. Indexed. 


The creation of imaginary animals is founded 
and the unreal. It is to the 
have fact 
ind fancy, art and literature in a book 
here those interested in find 
data” on the phoenix and the unicorn, dragon, 
and many other fanciful creatures 
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SCIENCE 2x? ill color 
minerals, geo! oe) flowers 


sive 2x2 pro) n 


BIRD PHOTOG RAPHS xteen ex 
$ Three for $1.0 


des in g 
Stemen, Goshen, ov vol 
MOVIE FOOTAGE WANTED, original. 16 mm. K« 
chrome of b s and other wildlife by amateur photog- 
rapher A. M. Dewey, 3 E. 336th Street, Willeughbe, 
Ohie. 


SECURE YOUR OUT-OF-PRINT new and 
the AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE, 416 


Brooklyn 8, N 


old books from 
Lincoln Avenue, 


60 dif- 
West- 


SAVE! 
ferent 
ern, teieee 20 


FREI ge r binocular catalog 
United Binoculars, A-1428, 9043 S 


BINOCULARS ent i want the fines 
available N« est Her Zeiss, Marburg-Lal 
up “a anaenths 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho. 


BINOCULAR SPRCEALISTS. all makes repaired 
estimates, prom) S w guaranteed Authorized 
Zeiss, Hensoldt dea Tele Optics, 5514 Lawrence. Chi- 
cago 30, Illinois 
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1FILED 


order $3.00 


minimum 


and repair on all makes. Prompt 
ervice and return Also authorized dealers for Bausch & 
Lomb and we sell many other makes of binoculars, field 

usses and telescopes. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


BINOCULARS. Service 


swal- 


BENT’S LIFE HISTORIES (179) Flycatchers, larks 
copies available, $4.7 Request natural 


75 each 
Killian’s, 1043 Carroll Street. 


N Some 
history book catalogue 
Brooklyn 25, New York. 


AMP COUNSELOR for extensive nature program in 
oys’ camp in the Berkshires, next to Tanglewood, Lenox 
Mass. Knowledge, enthusiasm, and flair for working wit! 

Also Pioneer Counselor for trip camping. Salary 
with experience, ability Write fully t 
director, 375 Osborne Terrace, Newark &, 


nmensurate 


Joseph Kruger, 
N. J 


NORTH COUNTRY FARM. Perfect place to rest, writ 
watch northern thrushes, warblers and nesting grosbeaks 
Wor 1 11 wildflower weeks May 16 to 30. Fine accommo- 

nature library, records. $6 a day. Colebrook, New 


H ampshire. 


St MMER RENTAL, month or season. Convenient, com- 
fortable, furnished cottage, four acres woodland, 500-foot 
shoreline on Lake Champlain. Privacy Adirondack view 
Birding, fishing, swimming. Skiff. References exchanged 
Apply to: Miss Katharine Thorp, R. D. No. 4, Ithaca 


New York. 


with Film« 


Will sell for 
Staten Island 9, 


FOR SALE. Borden Camera Gun for use 
Came Neve used. Retail value $145 
0 How ard Cleaves, 8 Maretzek ‘ ourt, 

New York. 


Autumn Holidays. Com- 
New Hampshire 
6130 Ardleigh 


FOR NESTING SEASON and 

etely equipped camp, Squam Lake, 
Privacy, charm, comfort. E. 8S. Chalmers, 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


Street, 


— SH, E. H. “Birds of Massachusetts and Other 
New England States ; volumes, 1925, 1927, 1929, first 
edition of each volume. Also “Game Birds, Wildfow] 
i ‘Sh re Birds” 1912—first edition. $40 for the 4 vol- 
umes. Prescott Fay, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Proposed Bird Migration 
Study 


We have received a notice from a mem 
ber of the Orni 
thology of a proposed cooperative study of 
bird migration from east 


Wisconsin Society for 


Texas, north to 
central Minnesota, and from Georgia to 
Ontario, Canada. If your local bird group 
is within this geographical region and 
might be interested in cooperating in this 
project, please write to James H. Zimmer 
2114 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for details.—The Editors 


man, 


CHARLES 
KENDEIGH 


Leading Ecologist 


aye 


I would like to say a few words concerning the 
contribution made by Audubon Field Notes to sci- 
ence. I believe the contribution made by Audubon 
Field Notes is especially important in the field of 
ecology. 


The breeding bird and wintering bird censuses 
are becoming of increasing interest and importance 
as a larger number of ornithologists participate and 
include a greater variety of natural habitats in all 
parts of the country. 


All persons interested in observations of birds 
out-of-doors and in understanding their behavior 
and distribution should certainly subscribe to this 
periodical. Not only that, they should also par- 
ticipate in the studies going on. They are very 
much worth while. 

Very truly yours, 
S. CHartes Kenpeicu 


fludutbon Field Notes 


$2 A YEAR (six issues) 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


MARCH-APRIL, 1952 


REPRINTS from Audubon Magazine 


SPRING IS HERE! 


Audubon Magazine 
for everyone interested in birds and gardens. 
You'll know your birds better, and see them 


more often, if you will follow the 


reprints are timely aids 


expert in- 
structions in these leaflets. 


More Birds for Your Garden 
by John K. Terres ... . . 10 cents 


Discusses the trees and shrubs that are attractive to 
birds and the value of birdbaths. 


| Flower Gardens for Birds 


10 cents 


flowers that 


by Robert S. Lemmon... . 


Advice on growing 47 kinds of garden 


are especially attractive to birds. 


Care and Feeding of Wild Birds 
by John K. Terres . .. . . 10 cents 


Gives rules for becoming a successful foster-parent to 
orphaned birds and how to attract birds by providing 
nesting material. 


What Field Glasses for Birds? 
by George Dock, Jr. . . . . 10 cents 


Some answers to the baffling question of what kind of 
binoculars you should choose to see birds. 


Know Your Binoculars 
by Robert J. and Elsa Reichert 10 cents 


Invaluable information about care, handling and “‘get- 
ting the most” out of your binoculars. 


Write to REPRINTS 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 
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SEE THE 


_ 


S 


Me veralades 
~~ 


April 


Right now this vast acreage in south Florida is alive 
with Snowy, Reddish and American Egrets, White 
ibises, Great White Herons, Roseate Spoonbills, 
hordes of waterfowl and many other thrilling species. 
Explore this strange wilderness by station wagon and 


boat on an 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOUR 


For Reservation and Illustrated Folders 


write fo 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 McAllister Arcade, Miami 32, Florida 


SPECIAL REPRINT OFFER 


We have Aupuson Macazine reprints available of | 


three outstanding articles about 
cause we know the importance of distributing these 
offering them at 5 cents 


reprints widely, we are 


each, for orders of oV or more, instead of the reg- 


ular price of 10 cents each. The reprints are: 


Persecution or Freedom? 
by Irston Barnes 
Se pte mber-October 1951 
* 
The Story of Island Beach 
by John K 
January-February 1952 


The Key Deer: A Challenge 
From the Past 
by Robert P. Allen 
March-April 1952 


I erres 


ORDER FROM 
REPRINTS 
National Audubon Society 


1000 Fifth Avenue 


New York 28, New York 


conservation. Be- 


neinued from Page 117 


AMERICAN BITTERN- . 
homes by bending the flags leading out on 
either side. The hen bird creeps toward the 
spot on one path but leaves it by the other, 
alw ays alter carelul reconnaissance and con- 
siderable deliberation. She lays trom three 
to seven eggs, but four or five is the usual 
number. ‘They are somewhat glossy, vary 
from buffy brown to olive, are elliptical 
ovate, and hatch in about 28 days. 

The buffy young lack the darker mark- 
ings of mature birds but look equally snake- 
like, hissing like adders and striking vi- 
ciously at one’s fingers. The female teeds 
them by regurgitation, each youngster in 
turn seizing the beak of the mother and 
holding fast until it has gulped down a 
salamander, slug, or perhaps a small horned 
pout. After feeding they flop on their sides 
as if exhausted and lie still for a quartet 
of an hour or longer. Then hunger stirs 
them up again and they crowd along the 
side of the nest waiting impatiently for 
their mother’s return with more food. 

The brown of the male bittern’s upper 
plumage is subject to one remarkable vari- 
ation in the nesting season. On the back 
and shoulders a pair ot ruffs, nearly white 
and shaped like wings, may appear. Ordi- 
narily invisible beneath the wing coverts, 
these light plumes are obtruded for display, 
either during courtship or when the bit- 
tern tilts with a rival male. In combat, the 
spear-like beak is a formidable weapon 
which the Narragansett Indians used for 
arrowheads. 

The American bittern is a piece of stub 
born antiquity, perfectly fitted for life in 
the green world where it wisely desires 
nothing but to be left alone, and where 

will probably survive until the last bog 

drained. 


ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ 


Avocet. 

Audubon’s caracara. 

Northern flicker. The males of the closely 
related red-shafted flicker of the West 
have red facial markings and salmon-red 
wing and tail linings, instead of the yel- 
low linings of the flicker. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


DO YOU RECEIVE 
ALL THREE? 


The National Audubon Society publishes three magazines which have 
strong appeal to those interested in the out-of-doors. One of these, 
Audubon Magazine, is sent free to all members. The other two may 
be subscribed to separately at modest rates. 


OUTDOORS ILLUSTRATED is noted for its lively 
articles in every field of nature. Beautifully illustrat- 
ed, including many color plates, it provides both en- 
tertainment and instruction. Especially adapted to 
school use but interesting to everyone. 


(5 issues) 


$2.00 a year 


AUDUBON FIELD NOTES reports the distribution,  [REREEEEINE 


migration, and abundance of birds. It is a requisite Audubon Field Notes 
for active bird watchers because its seasonal reports or pre mee 2 
offer the only way to keep informed about what birds 
are being seen where in your region. It contains the 


annual Christmas Count and Breeding Bird Census. 


(bimonthly) 
$2.00 a year 


its strong editorial policy on conservation and for its 
superb photographs and fascinating articles by Amer- 
ica’s leading nature writers. Sections on attracting 


d b AUDUBON MAGAZINE has won wide acclaim for 
Audubon 
~ 4% 


birds, and nature books are regular features. 


Membership—$5.00 a year 
magazine Subscription—$3.00 a year 


address your own or gift subscriptions to: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


SUMMER BIRDS 


MAMMALS 


Size 20” x 30”. Ready for hanging. 
Sold only in sets of four. Postpaid $3. 


in full color, by Jacob Bates Abbott NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y, 


